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DovusTLess many of you spotted a 
banner that ran diagonally across 
the top of our cover five issues 
back. It read: “Forses Paid Cir- 
culation Over 200,000.” Again, on 
our cover last issue, we updated 
the “swash” to read: “Forses Paid 
Circulation Over 210,000.” 

Naturally, we are pleased as 
Punch about 

‘Forses” dy- 
namic growth 
these past few 
years. Yet but 
for one thing, 
it would be 
a simple thing 
for any publi- 
cation brash- 
ly to pro- 
claim an im- 
pressive, but 
non-existent, 
increase in 
circulation, 
and no one 
the wiser. Indeed, beture 1914 many 
a marginal magazine did just that. 
What happened in 1914 to change 
all that? That year The Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations was founded. 

Happy Birthday: Since then the 
Audit Bureau (or ABC, as it is 
usually known) has not only set up 
stringent standards governing cir- 
culation reporting, but has diligent- 
ly monitored those standards. It has 
thus provided a system of circula- 
tion auditing that is at once ac- 
curate and truthful for the benefit 
of both reader and advertiser. 

This month ABC, a nonprofit, 
cooperative association of 3,670 
buyers and sellers of publication 
advertising, -begins its 42nd year. 
As a longtime member and believ- 
er in the Audit Bureau, Forses is 
proud to salute “ABC Month” and 
add its plaudits to those of the rest 
of the industry for a difficult job 
done well. 

Circulation is, after all, the very 
lifeblood of the magazine publish- 
ing industry, as well as the news- 
paper business (whose circulations 
ABC also audits). Largely on the 
basis of circulation is a periodical’s 
popularity gauged. But far more 
vital to the business of publishing 
is the fact that advertising rates are 
based on circulation—so much cost 
per so many thousands of paying 
readers. 

AEC gets at the heart of the mat- 
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ter by way of detailed semi-annual 








Simple as ABC 


reports which are faithfully filled 
in by all publisher members. The 
reports ask not only the what, but 
the where of the publication’s sub- 
scription rolls, thus are able to de- 
termine: 1) how much of a peri- 
odical’s net paid circulation is mail 
subscription, how much newsstand? 
2) how many buy the magazine, 
for example, 
in New York, 
how many in 
Nevada? 

To the ad- 
vertiser, this 
information is 
invaluable, 
telling him 
exactly where 
the publica- 
tion’s audi- 
ence is as well 
as how big it 
may be in dif- 
ferent areas. 
Still, all this 
would mean precious little if the 
advertiser could not believe what 
he read. Since ABC came into the 
circulation picture, however, no 
advertiser has ever questioned the 
figures of an ABC member. Rea- 
son: they are all earnestly sworn, 
attested to, and rigorously checked. 

The Bookkeepers. Not every pub- 
lication, by the way, gets ABC 
recognition just for the asking. 
The familiar ABC hexagon (which 
Forses was the first executive 
magazine to win) is a symbol that 
must be earned. This matter of 
membership is in part determined 
by ABC’s probing staff of 70 field 
auditors, who call upon members 
and prospective members to exam- 
ine records and report whether 
ABC’s exacting standards have 
been met. 

From all this the reader benefits 
greatly. A publication whose cir- 
culation is mounting provides a 
more attractive medium for the 
advertiser, and more advertising 
means more revenues. This in turn 
enables the publication to expand 
its services, features, departments, 
and indeed the very number of 
pages in its average issue. So, in 
the long run, it is the reader who 
benefits most. 

Thus when Forses swashes a 
banner across its cover noting that 
its paid circulation is 210,000, it 
means Forses’ paid circulation is 
210,000. It’s as simple as ABC. 
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Buy.... 
Sell.... 
or Hold? 


Sometimes it is hard to make up 
your mind about certain securities, 
particular stocks. 

Too many important facts just don’t 
seem to add up. 

In such confused times, almost every 
investor finds it more difficult to 
make clear-cut decisions—so a lot 
of them don’t even try. 

We think that’s bad. 


Because very often the right an- 
swer today means the difference 
between profit and loss tomor- 
TOW... 
Because there are any number of 
places an investor can go for the 
belp be needs in reaching the 
right answers—for him. 
Here at Merrill Lynch, for instance, 
our Research Department gets a 
steady stream of facts and informa- 
tion from all over the country, 
works constantly to sort out the im- 
portant ones, carefully evaluates 
them all in terms of the investor’s 
interest. So maybe that’s why Re- 
search can usually come up with a 
pretty good answer to any question 
concerning buy... sell . . . or hold. 
If you'd like to know what that 
answer would be as regards any 
particular stock... 
Or if you'd like to have adetailed 
analysis of your complete port- 
folio in the light of your over-all 
financial situation... 
Just ask. 
There’s no charge of any kind, no 
obligation either. 


Merrill Lynch, 


| Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 107 Cities 
_ SSS 
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High cost of flying empty is plaguing 
airlines. Most carriers now require 
passengers to pick up and pay for 
tickets on the day before takeoff. 
New plan benefits riders, too, who 
often are crowded off planes by 
others who neglect to pick up their 
reservations and make no flight after 
all. 


Crude oil demand, according to the 
Bureau of Mines, will be about 5.5% 
higher this year than it was in 1955 
(in February, the bureau predicted 
only a 3.5% rise.) Domestic demand 
will probably run 6.1% higher this 
year, exports 9% lower. Imports, 
however, should rise nearly 22%. 


Bleakest prediction of possible break 
in the stock market comes from a 
U.S. retired Naval Commander from 
Swampscott, Mass. In the Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle last 
month he predicted a drop of 88% 
in the Dow-Jones industrial average 
to a price “close to 63 at the bottom 
of the next major bear market down- 
swing.” Basis of his analysis is com- 
pletely mathematical, and draws en- 
tirely on his own study of cycles. 


Uncle Sam’s selling, but few are buy- 
ing. Series E and H bonds went beg- 
ging for buyers in June and August, 
when cash-ins topped sales. Cause: 
higher-yield bonds were giving gov- 
ernment savings issues a run for their 
2.9%. Possible cure: an interest rate 
boost by Congress. 


Every fourth smoker is switching to 
filter-tipped cigarettes and tobacco 
companies are speeding up the band- 
wagon, which has grown from two 
brands in early 1952 to about 20 at 
present. R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Co.’s 
Winston is out front with a cool 29 
billion cigarettes sold annually. In the 
smoke of battle, L & M now claims to 
have bypassed Viceroy for second 
place. As the fight for sales height- 
ens, cigarette makers are drumming 
out millions of dollars worth of ad- 
vertising and publicity to boom their 
brands. 

= . * 


U. S. investment abroad reached a 
staggering $44.9 billion last year, 
more than twice the 1946 figure. 
Around $19 billion was directly in- 


vested by U. S. corporations in for- 
eign subsidiaries; the remainder was 
lodged in private portfolios. Com- 
pared to the largely liquid foreign in- 
vestments here of $29.6 billion, only 
7% of American overseas investments 
are short term. 


Giant economy size packages may 
be on their way out. Behind the grow- 
ing popularity of smaller, more com- 
pact containers is the desire of super- 
market managers to display a greater 
assortment of products in smaller 
space. What’s more, shopping habits 
are changing. Many housewives who 
used to make one-shot buying trips 
each week, now visit stores several 
times weekly to make smaller pur- 
chases. 


Metallic nickel is now being pro- 
duced in the U.S. for the first time 
(except for brief Government opera- 
tion of a plant during World War II). 
National Lead’s new refinery is lo- 
cated between Philadelphia and Ches- 
ter, Pa. Output will go to steel com- 
panies in the mushrooming Delaware 
River area, who will use it for stain- 
less and other nickel-bearing steels. 
Meanwhile in Canada, where most 
nickel is produced, steelmakers are 
scrambling for scarce supplies and of- 


fering up to twice the official price of 
64.5c. 


U. S. builders spent $4.3 billion in 
August, the highest monthly construc- 
tion outlay in history. For the first 
8 months of the year, expenditures 
totaled $28.4 billion—2% above the 
1955 level. 


Fairbanks, Morse’s fear of Penn- 
Texas Corp.’s Leopold Silberstein is 
by no means over. In the past few 
months, Penn-Texas has bought 58,- 
900 Fairbanks, Morse shares, boosted 
its holdings from 11% to 16%. Last 
spring, Silberstein lost a battle to con- 
trol the company, but won four seats 
on the 11-man board. 


Biggest advertiser last year was 
General Motors, which spent $113 
million, more than second and third 
ranking Ford and Chrysler combined. 
Next, in order, were Procter & Gam- 
ble, General Foods, Colgate-Palm- 
olive, General Electric, Distillers 
Corp.-Seagram’s, Gillette, and Amer- 
ican Tobacco. 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING AT GOODYEAR—No. 5 OF A SERIES 


Once, the idea of moving a mountain was utterly 
fantastic. But today, with the help of giant Goodyear 
tires, everything from mountains of earth to moun- 
tains of sugar cane, rolls on rubber. 


“Hawaiian Mountains,” as these mammoth haulers 
of sugar cane are named, are but one example of 
special-duty vehicles for which Goodyear builds 
giant-sized tires. Across the United States, earth- 
movers literally push mountains aside to build new 
roads vitally needed for vehicles of every description. 
To keep these wheels moving, Goodyear makes over 
2000 types and sizes of tires. 


Today, Goodyear’s tire sales account for about 60 
per cent of its volume. The other 40 per cent -repre- 
sents a natural diversification within the fields of 
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rubber, chemicals and transportation, providing an 
increasing measure of stability. 


Besides tires, Goodyear’s major divisions include 
industrial rubber goods—aircraft and aviation prod- 
ucts—foam products, films and flooring—chemicals 
—shoe products—metal products—atomic and mu- 
nitions plant operations for the government—and 
extensive foreign manufacturing and sales outlets. 
Each is pledged to increased productivity to meet the 
needs of ever-expanding markets. 


TODAY ... AND TOMORROW 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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"How to be 
sure your safe 


is a safe place 


FOR YOUR RECORDS” 


NEW 24-PAGE MOSLER 
BOOKLET TELLS YOU 


@ what makes some safes dangerous 

@ how much protection to expect from 
a fireproof building 

@ what records should get priority in 
a small safe 


@ what’s needed to collect fully on 
fire insurance 


@ what special precautions to take 
with cash 


@ what to look for in buying a new safe 


and answers to dozens of other vital 
questions. 


r-FREE! Mail Coupon Now!-s 
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READERS SAY 


On the Line 


Str: Your account of ...C. R. Smith 
and American Airlines [Forses, June 1] 
was most interesting. It was omitted, 
however, that United Air Lines was first 
with the DC-6, but because of difficulties 
that developed could not be fully ex- 
ploited. 

At the conclusion of the article is a 
modest offer of a wager by C. R. on his 
Boeing 707 vs. the DC-8. Quite a few of 
our local pilot group read the article 
and they have instructed me to accept 
this wager. The amount mentioned [$20] 
is enclosed. After a suitable shakedown 
period we should have some most in- 
teresting competition. 

With the proceeds of this bet, our 
local Council (United 34) plans to take 
Mr. Patterson to dinner. We will also 
invite C. R. Smith, and hope that he is 
not too busy with the DC-9 or DC-10 
to accept. 

—Cnas. T. CHAPMAN, JR. 
Chairman, UAL 34 
Los Altos, Calif. 


C. R. Smith’s Reply 
Str: The odds are that I would win 
the wager on the basis stated. Tell Mr. 
Chapman that when he has proof that 
United is making as much money with 
the DC-8 as we are with the Boeing 707 
to send it along and I will send him the 
$20. 
—C. R. SmirnH 
President 
American Airlines 
New York 


Sitting It Out 


Sm: I have just read your editorial 
about voting (“Why Disenfranchise 
Yourself?” Forses, September 15). The 
press, radio, and television are full of 
pleas of this kind, but all, yours included, 
fail to mention what I think is the main 
reason why many fail to vote. The next to 
last paragraph of your editorial refers 
to “complainers about taxes, foreign pol- 
icy and the like” who do not vote. But 
the policies of the two leading political 
parties are practically identical on these 
and all other important issues. What is 
the use of voting? 

—BERNARD DOUREDOURE 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 


Conscience vs. Progress 


Smr: Your article in Forses August 15 
issue, “New England Paradox” (which 
stated that New Englanders were worried 
about the economy of their region despite 
a prosperous present and bright portents 
for the future) expressed as well as I 
have ever seen it the strange trait which 
seems to beset New England, namely, the 
well-known conscience. . . . We have 
been striving to combine with this New 
England conscience an expression of 





justifiable pride in the many advances 
in economic development which are tak- 
ing place in Massachusetts. It has been 
an up-hill climb. There is always an 


inclination . . . to stress our liabilities 
rather than our assets. 

. . - In the past three years over 70 
industrial development commissions, 
committees and corporations have been 
formed at the state, regional, city and 
town levels. That makes a total of 90 
now. ... Ten years ago, there was not 
one. ... To me, this indicates the willing- 
ness of private enterprise to invest capital 
(in Massachusetts), based upon the con- 
viction that expansion of existing indus- 
try and the attraction of new industry 
to the state is an actuality... . 

—RICHARD PRESTON 
Commissione: 
The Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts 
Boston, Mass. 


. Errata 


Str: May I respectfully direct your at- 
tention to inaccuracies in an item on 
Page 8 in the September 1 issue of 
Forses. The paragraph reads: “Coal got 
a tentative foot in the door last month 
at the Pacific Gas and Electric’s hydro- 
electric paradise. PG&E president Paul 
B. McKee says that his company may 
use coal in Coos County, California, 
if mining costs of a 50 million ton field 
are low enough.” 

Mr. Paul B. McKee is president of 
Pacific Power & Light Co. 

Coos County is in Oregon, not Cali- 
fornia. 

The Coos County area is served by 
Pacific Power & Light Co. not Pacific 
Gas and Electric Co., which confines its 
operations entirely to Northern and Cen- 
tral California. 

—JamMEs McCo.titum 
Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Sm: Could it be Pacific Power & Light 
and Coos County, Oregon that you refer 
to? If not, you will at least have to 
change the name of the company presi- 
dent. 

—CHARLES ASHMUN 
New York, N. Y. 


Sm: .... This (error) has resulted in 
some jocular comments from friends who 
are readers of your excellent maga- 
zine. ... 

—JOHN DIERDORFF 
Vice President 
Pacific Power & 
Light Company 
Portland, Oregon 


For samples of the ones Forses got, 
see below—Eb. 


Sm: .... Tl wager that Oregon would 
like to recover Coos County from Cali- 
fornia and likewise that Pacific Power & 
Light would like to get back their presi- 
dent, Paul B. McKee, from competitor 
Pacific Gas and Electric. 

—G. C. Gamss 


Library, Pa. 
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Sm: Please—We’ve previously lost 
Crater Lake, The Columbia River, and 
Mt. Hood to California. Must we now lose 
Coos County? 

—R. R. La Mar 


Portland, Oregon 


Will Ike Win? 


Sir: Regarding your article about the 
conventions (Forses, September 1, “Pros- 
perity and Politics”), I got a totally 
different impression of the Democratic 
convention. My impression was that there 
was a feeling of great confidence in the 
outcome of the election, and that it was 
not a foregone conclusion, as you stated. 

In 1952 my studies led me to expect a 
Republican victory. Now, they indicated 
that the tide is running Democratic and 
that Stevenson will be elected. . . . It 
seems to me that it would be wise. . 
for your magazine not to go overboard 
on the expectation of a Republican vic- 
tory, but to throw an anchor to wind- 
ward and consider the effects of a Demo- 
cratic victory. .. . 

—R. Witson 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Str: I am enclosing your editorial from 
the September 1 issue (predicting an Ike 
victory). Suggest you file it until Novem- 
ber 7. Then eat it... 

—STEPHEN E. MARVIN 
Shelby, Ohio 


Reviewer Reviewed 


Str: I am honored, of course, that your 
publication would carry a review of my 
little Signet book, Washington Lowdown 
(Forses, August 15)... . The kind things 
your reviewer said about my writing and 


’ style make me feel very good. 


However .. . I have to admit that the 
person who wrote the review must think 
that knowledge which he has—or has 
guessed at—is knowledge that is in the 
public domain. . . . When he implies that 
there is nothing new to be learned from 
my book. . he is doing me an unjus- 
tice. 

. . . I have had hundreds of persons, 
including many men who have been lob- 
byists and legislators for many years, 
who told me that they learned about 
some things that, for years, they had 
wondered abcut, merely by reading my 
book. . . . In fact the men who know 
the most about Government .. . seem 
to be the people who recommend my 
book most avidly. ... 

—Larston D. FARRAR 
Washington, D. C. 


Transposed Times 


Sir: In your September 15 issue, Page 
21, in the article “Profit Sweepstakes,” 
the years 1955 and 1956 have been trans- 
posed. 

—GeorcE T. GRUEN 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Due to misprinting, the years were in- 


deed reversed early in ForseEs’ press run, 
were corrected in later editions—Ep. 
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HY DO SOME “foolhardy” people 
make money in the stock market, 
while some of the most cautious people 
“lose their shirts”? What is the basic 
secret of preserving and multiplying 
your family nest egg? 
After 35 years as a stock market in- 
vestor, writer, broker and advisor, G. M. 
b is more convinced than ever of the 
answer: most investors have mistaken 
ideas about true financial safety. 


According to Mr. Loeb, who is a Senior 
Partner of the famed brokerage firm of 
E. F. Hutton & Company, it is actually 
safer to put a small portion of your capi- 

in a well chosen speculative stock 
and keep the rest of it idle—than it is 
to put all of it in a “safe” blue-chip stock. 
And he tells why, based upon facts drawn 
from his wealth of successful experience. 

This is just some of the startling advice 
given in his unusual how-to-invest book, 
“THE BATTLE FOR INVESTMENT SUR- 
VIVAL.” (50,000 copies have already been 
sold!) And here is some more: 

—Diversification can be dangerous. 

—The fact that a stock is widely held by 
investment trusts is usually not a good 
reason for buying. 

—Any program which involves complete 
investment of all capital at all times is 
certain to fail unless the amount of it 
is extremely small. 


Why Some People Almost 
Always Make Money 
in the Stock Market 


—It’s really safer to 
aim at doubling your 
money than to aim at 
investing it for a 4% 
to 6% return. 

What makes Mr. Loeb’s 
daring rules so impres- 
sive is that he is not an 
ivory-tower theorist who 
has merely tested his 
ideas “on paper.” In- 
stead, he is one teacher 
who for 35 years has 
practiced with cold cash 
what he preaches. And with big-profit re- 
sults—for, as Newsweek Magazine says 
about his book, “written by a man who has 
outsmarted the market for years.” 


In this book he warns of Pitfalls for the in- 
experienced . . . tells What to Look For in 
rity Programs ... What to Buy—and 
When... A entene of Switching Stocks 
. . . How to Gain Profits by Taking Losses 
... How to Detect “Good” Buying or “Good” 
Selling . . . and many other “insider’s” se- 
crets. No wonder the Wall Street Journal 
says: “His book is a must.” 


MONEY-BACK AGREEMENT 


Mail coupon below for “THE BATTLE 
FOR I TMENT SURVIVAL” — only 
$2.95 postpaid. If you’re not convinced within 
10 days that it can repay you its small price 
many times over, return it for FULL RE- 

. But don’t delay—this book tells 
we, Pye should be doing with your money 
RIG NOW IN THIS MARKET! 





G. M. LOEB, 
Partner. 
E. F. Hutton & Co. 





Address 





HURRY HOUSE PUBLISHERS, Dept. 410, 
61 Broadway at Wall St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Please send me er 
by G. M. Loeb. e 
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me its small price 
return it for full refund. 
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If a resident of New York City please add 9c sales tax. 


y of ‘‘The Battle for Investment Survival,”’ 

in full payment. It is understood that 
is book can repay 
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THE PUMP PRIMER. From paddlewheel riverboats to atomic energy projects, 
venerable pump and machinery maker Worthington Corp. has spanned US. in- 
dustrial history. Now it’s in the midst of the capital goods boom. 


Forses, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Please send me Forses for a whole year. 


C Enclosed is remittance of $6. 


Foreign $4 a year additional. 


10-1 


(C0 I will pay when billed. 








By DAN HAUGHTON 
Vice President and General Manager 
Georgia Division, 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
We have found in Georgia the 
warm-hearted spirit of cooperation, from 
government and people alike, that makes an ideal 
climate for industry and its people... 
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We are manufacturing America’s first production prop- 
jets — USAF C-130 Hercules transports — and the first 
operational units will be delivered this winter to the 
Tactical Air Command's 18th Air Force. 

We have moved all of Lockheed’s nuclear-powered 
aircraft design study work to Georgia, and we are build- 
ing a nuclear research laboratory here for the Air Force. .* ie 
Both the Air Force and Lockheed plan additional expan- JZ d sa pee : es 
sions in engineering and manufacturing facilities. M2 Pe ae ee 








. . . We like the enthusiasm @ .. . Residential sections of cities are 
and will-to-do of Georgians attractive, homes and grounds are 
well kept... 
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.-. Atlanta is the Southeastern center for medicine, § . . . People are religious . . . § ... Schools are modern. Per capita 

science, communications and transportation — with § Churches are numerous, well § expenditure for education is among 

the busiest non-international airport in the nation. supported and well attended. § the highest in the nation . . . Sixteen 
colleges and graduate schools are in 
Atlanta alone. 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


LATEST INVESTOR FAVORITES 


The New York Stock Exchange has released the latest 
compilation showing the fifty most popular stocks under 
the Monthly Investment Plan. During this period the 
millionth share of stock under MIP was purchased. With 
continued, aggressive promotion and more enthusiastic 
MISS Cc. STUCK Support by more member firms of the 
me weg Exchange, there is no reason to doubt 
that the number of shares sold under 
MIP should accelerate considerably. As 
with most other “first million” ex- 
amples, the first million under MIP will 
prove to have been the hardest. 

In the table to the right the number 
in parentheses indicates the ranking 
holder of millionth Of the stock at the start of the year 

share 1956 while the current chronology is 
based on compilation eight months later. 

It is surprising to note that in the course of the first 
eight months of this year eight companies drcpped en- 
tirely out of the first fifty: Motor Products, International 
Nickel, Public Service Electric & Gas, General Telephone, 
Toledo Edison, American Radiator, Chrysler and Inter- 
national Harvester. Replacements included Sears, Roe- 
buck, Kaiser Aluminum, United Gas Corp., Reynolds 
Metals, United Fruit, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), Safe- 
way Stores and Sinclair Oil. 

A.T.&T.’s drop from the first five to seventh place is 
not apt to be reversed by the company’s giant new financ- 
ing, and as it continues raising money to meet the fabu- 
lous demands for new ’phones and additional service, it 
will probably be some time before it returns to topmost 
popularity under MIP. The “man in the street” security 
buyer, using instalment purchasing, demonstrates in his 
selections an overwhelming preference for the traditional 
blue chips. There is an enormous gap between the 
number of plans for purchasing the top eight and the 
balance of the list. 

To spread the use of MIP it is perhaps time for the 
directors of the Stock Exchange to make a thorough- 
going appraisal to date of MIP’s progress with particular 
attention to those factors and firms responsible for the 
relative slowness of MIP’s spread. Surely snowballing 
mutual fund sales and ever-expanding instalment pur- 
chasing would indicate “thar’s gold” in the MIP approach. 
Continued “small stream panning” is not the way to de- 
velop volume in so rich a lode. 
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Fifty Most Popular MIP Stocks 
— based on number of plans as of 8/22/56 — 











Number Number 
Name of Stock of Plans Name of Stock of Plans 
General Electric (1)........ 2,947 Carrier Corp. (20)......... 322 
General Motors (3)........ 2,306 Standard Oil of Calif. (32). 318 
Dow Chemical (4) ......... 1,803 American Cyanamid (35)... 313 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) (6) 1697 Reynolds Metals .......... 305 
re 1,655 United Gas Corp. ......... 304 
Sperry-Rand Corp. (9)..... 1,406 Consolidated Edison (24)... 289 
American Tel. & Tel. (5).... 1,235 United Fruit ...... Moteeees 287 
Tri-Continental Corp. (7)... 1,017 Long Island Lighting (21)... 280 
du Pont de Nemours (8)... 796 Commonwealth Edison (38).. 262 
American Airlines (15) ..... 610 Standard Oil Co. (Indiana)... 261 
Union Carbide & Carbon (11) 592  Int’l Business Machines (39).. 259 
Gulf Oil Corp. (13)........ 585 Safeway Stores............ 258 
Westinghouse Electric (12).. 541 Canadian Pacific Ry. (23)... 256 
Lehman Corp. (19) ........ 534 Columbia Gas System (28)... 254 
Olin Mathieson Chemical (18) 493 Socony Mobil Oil Co. (25).. 251 
Monsanto Chemical (26).... 484 Minnesota Mining & Mfg.(50) 251 
eS ee 454 General Dynamics (41)...... 247 
Sears, Roebuck ........... 449 Aluminum Ltd. (44)....... 245 
Phillips Petroleum (27) ..... 448 Southern Co. (30)......... 243 
National Biscuit (14)....... 383 Sunray Mid-Continent Oil (36) 241 
American Can Co. (29)..... 372 Detroit Edison Co. (33)...... 239 
Eastman Kodak (22)....... Sk. SE TNs caeseen's ewes _ aa 
Pacific Gas & Electric (17)... 358 Sylvania Electric Products (42) 216 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 344 Greyhound Corp. (37)...... 213 
Aluminum Co. of America(34) 326 Scott Paper (46).......... 207 


bs 
A PHILOSOPHY ON FLOWER-GIVING 


A few days ago a gentleman stopped at Forses’ editorial 
offices and sent in a message that he was on his way to 
his home in California from a European trip and would 
like a couple of minutes just to express his regard for 
this publication. Since frequently read- 
ers most anxious on “seeing the editor” ALVIN C. ASHBY 
are burned up for one reason or an- 
other, I was most happy to welcome 
this caller. 

Mr. Alvin C. Ashby introduced him- 
self and told this story: 

“For many, many years I read your 
Dad’s writings and for more than three 
decades never missed his Forses edi- 
torials. Every once in a while I would 
resolve to write and tell him how much these articles 
had meant to me. But being busy in business I somehow 
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never got around to it until two years ago last April. I 
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jotted him a note and told him how much in the course 
of my life his commonsense comments and philosophy 
about business had inspired me. About two weeks later 
he sent me a warm personal note of appreciation. 

“Three days after receiving it I read in the papers of 
his death and I can’t tell you how glad I was I'd written 
to him of my regard after postponing it for so many 
years, 

“T have made lots of money and have an active interest 
in a number of businesses, but I try now as a philosophy 
to give people while they’re living the flowers that I think 
due instead of waiting to send a bouquet at the time of 
the funeral. 

“There is no one among us who at times does not draw 
strength from encouragement, inspiration from recog- 
nition, be the occasion or the accolade ever so small or 
humble.” 
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STEEL & BUTTER 


We hear a lot these days about Russia’s feats in indus- 
trializing Siberia and Mongolia. Of cities rising on yak 
herd pastures, of steel mills where for centuries only 
ragged peasants scratched a living from an uncooperative 
soil. 

Let us give the devil his due. With their sometimes 
fumbling and heavy-handed efforts, the Russians have 
succeeded in building a ponderous, communistic indus- 
trial machine where only the rudiments existed before. 
The Soviet Union of Khrushchev is producing 11 times 
as much steel, 13 times as much coal and eight times as 
much oil as the Russia of the Czars. 


To deny that they have accomplished much in the eco- 
nomic sphere would be to underrate a cunning and mus- 
cular opponent. In just eight years they have raised 
their steel production from barely 21 million tons a year 
to 46 million and they are shooting for 68 million tons by 
1960 (our current capacity is just over 125 million). The 
onetime industrial hillbilly of Europe is now almost a 
match for the combined steel mills of Britain, Germany 
and France combined. Soviet oil production has risen 
nearly 40% (to 71 million tons) in just three years. In 
aluminum, that increasingly vital metal, they are now 
producing as much as we did a decade ago. 

All this, of course, has been accomplished at a tre- 
mendous cost in human life, human rights and human 
suffering. Much of it is based on blueprints and proper- 
ties which were just plain stolen from others. 

But such “bourgeois” considerations faze the Russians 
and their apologists not at all. “Look,” they like to say, 
“at the poverty-stricken level from which we started. 
The Americans had all the advantages and yet we are 
gaining on them fast.” 

Is there any truth in this rationalization? Once we 
have given the devil his statistical due, we can begin 
looking at the basic questions. Is their planned and co- 
ercive economy—the pattern for all world communists— 
really a match for our free economy? 

No. In being realistic about Russian accomplishments, 
let us not underestimate .our own. 

Consider, for example, Reserve Mining Co.’s dedication 





ceremony that took place up beyond Duluth in the wilds 
of Minnesota last month. There, in that picturesque but 
undeveloped setting, two of our great steel companies de- 
clared formally open a brilliant project—one that for 
sheer boldness, imagination and wilderness-taming 
dwarfs anything the totalitarians have yet achieved. 

To build the giant Reserve Mining project at Babbit, 
Minnesota, Armco and Republic Steel had to develop 
docking facilities, build a railroad and construct an entire 
town for their employees. It took 15 years of planning, 
several years of construction and a cool $190 million. 
Today Reserve Mining is turning harder-than-granite, 
otherwise worthless, taconite rock into rich iron ore. The 
ore will help supply the expanding mills of Armco and 
Republic. It will also stand our nation in good stead in 
the not-so-distant day when the rich Mesabi shipping ore 
is exhausted. 

But aside from its size and scope, there is a moral for 
the world in Reserve Mining. It represents the kind of 
long-range, looking-into-the-future type of planning the 
Communists say our system is not suited for. It is solid, 
tangible proof, if proof be needed, that free enterprise 
capitalism does not operate purely on the fast-buck mo- 
tive. 

Reserve Mining, moreover, is only one of such future- 
building projects on which business has embarked in re- 
cent years. Look what the steel industry is building in 
Labrador, what oil companies have built in Venezuela 
and Saudi Arabia. Recall U.S. Steel’s boldly conceived 
Fairless Works, that spanking new, 2.2-million ton 
steel mill built from the ground up in a Pennsylvania 
spinach field. Or Kitimat, that giant aluminum project, 
dropped down in the midst of the British Columbia wil- 
derness by the U.S.-financed private enterprise of Can- 
ada’s Aluminium, Ltd. Have the Soviets built anything 
in Siberia to equal these? I doubt it. 

And, however dramatic, these are just a few of the 
more notable examples of the kind of intelligent gam- 
bling that since the war has given us whole new indus- 
tries, such as TV, and has turned full employment from 
an economist’s dream to a commonplace reality. 

But if we could only boast that we build bigger steel 
mills (or more bathtubs) than the Soviet Union, we still 
could not rest easily. The real superiority of free. en- 
terprise capitalism lies elsewhere. It lies in the human 
equation. Reserve Mining, again, is a case in point. No 
workers were ordered to pack their bags and move to 
Minnesota; the company had to make things attractive 
for them. No armies of wretched slave laborers cleared 
the barren ground. No commissars faced firing squads 
as scapegoats for mistakes or delays in construction. 
And no USS. children went without milk or butter to 
provide the steel for Reserve, for Kitimat or for the Fair- 
less Works. 

As individuals, Americans saved, planned, worked and 
risked to carry out these projects. Each did so, as is the 
free enterprise way, in the pursuit of his or her own in- 
dividual objectives in life. But the sum total of all these 
efforts, skillfully directed by management, has achieved 
results that no amount of monolithic planning could 
produce. This is because each man can enjoy the fruits 
of his own labor. 

This, however impressive Siberia may look, is the right 
perspective in which to judge Soviet economic accom- 
plishments. It is the true meaning for the world of the 
Fairless Works, Kitimat and Reserve Mining. 
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-NBC’S BURBANK (CALIF.) STUDIO LIGHTED FOR COLOR TELEVISING:. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE OLD 
MASTER’S VOICE 


From a million to a billion in 
revenues in 36 years—that’s 
the story of RCA and the 
telegrapher-turned-tycoon 
named David Sarnoff. 





Wuen the proud and the beautiful 
Andrea Doria collided in a fog with 
the Swedish Liner Stockholm two 
months ago, time had run full circle 
for robust, scrappy David Sarnoff, 
chairman of Radio Corp. of America.* 
Just 44 years ago Radio Pioneer Sar- 
noff had been the world’s only link 
with the sinking Titanic. Now his 
company’s NBC division was report- 
ing the Andrea Doria tragedy to mil- 
lions of radio listeners and televiewers. 

Key Man. More dramatically than 
any other event, the Andrea Doria 
sinking recalled Sarnoff’s unparalleled 
career in communications. At 21, Sar- 
noff was a Marconi wireless operator 
pounding a key atop the John Wana- 
maker department store in Manhat- 
tan. Suddenly he picked up a mes- 
sage from the Titanic: “Ran into 
iceberg. Sinking fast.” While Teleg- 
rapher Sarnoff stood by his key for 
72 sleepless hours, President Taft or- 
dered all other .stations off the air. 
Not until he had transmitted the name 
of the last known survivor did Sar- 
noff sign off. 

When the Doria went down, RCA’s 
Sarnoff, now 65, was relaxing on 
Nantucket Island, the very place 
where he had served his wireless ap- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
5036; low 385g. Dividend (1955): $1.35. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: $1.50. Earnings per share 
(1955) : $3.16. Total assets (1955): $676.5 mil- 
lion. Ticker symbol: RCA. 


tWhich, by a further stroke of irony, was 
totally destroyed by fire shortly before the 
Doria crash. 
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prenticeship, did not learn of the 
tragedy until the following morning. 
When he did get the news, Sarnoff’s 
first thought was not of the 1912 Ti- 
tanic days, which he acknowledges, 
brought radio “and incidentally me” to 
the front. First in his mind was the 
question: was the radar equipment 
aboard the Stockholm (made by 
RCA) functioning properly? Not un- 
til days afterwards did he get the an- 
swer: “It was!” 

More than his 18 honorary degrees 
and 46 medals, awards and titles (in- 
cluding 1952’s Father of the Year) or 
the 70 lines devoted to him in Who’s 
Who, he is the nation’s foremost tele- 
vision tycoon. He lives and breathes 
RCA. “My family, my country, my 
company,” says Sarnoff, “That has 
been my life.” Last month, on the 
eve of celebrating a full half-century 
in communications, many -medaled 
David Sarnoff counted one pre-emi- 
nent accomplishment: “RCA!” 

Sarnoff has good reason to be proud 
of his handiwork. The nation’s 31st 





WIRELESS OPERATOR SARNOFF: 
on seal fishing expedition (1910) 





“this is the year” 


biggest corporation in assets, RCA is 
one of the select few among U‘S. cor- 
porations which can boast annual 
sales in excess of one billion dollars. 
RCA breezed past that milestone last 
year when it showed total revenues 
of $1.050 billion, barely 36 years after 
making its first million, and its growth 
shows no signs of leveling off. In 
fact, having doubled its sales since 
1950 and quadrupled them since 
1946, RCA should reach a record $1.1 
billion in revenues this year. In Wall 
Street, many a traditionally skeptical 
analyst now talks freely of RCA’s 
crossing the $2 billion mark within 
the next ten years. Chairman Sar- 
noff’s own ebullient estimate of RCA’s 
potential: “No limit!” 

Even by the most bullish stand- 
ards, RCA has a fast pace to keep up 
if it is to match its postwar past. 
Since 1946, the electronic giant has 
staged a towering climb (see chart). 
In that time, it has grossed $6 billion, 
netted $609 million before taxes, paid 
a whopping $297 million tax bill. In 
the process, RCA has: 1) boosted its 
158,000 stockholders’ equity in the 
company by $161 million (to $258 
million); 2) increased its working 
capital by $265 million (to $327 mil- 
lion). Meanwhile its working capital 
has held steady, standing at the same 
ratio to sales today as it did ten years 
ago—about 31%. 

Just to keep up with the fast pace 
of its chosen field—electronics—RCA 
needs all the cash it can lay its hands 
on. Excepting only General Electric 
and Westinghouse, which are more 
properly electrical equipment manu- 
facturers, RCA is the biggest single 
factor in the $12-billion electronics 
industry, accounts for some 10% of 
the industry’s entire volume. Out 
of its plants in 18 cities pour a flood 
of radios, television receivers, tubes, 
phonographs, transistors, records and 
marine communication equipment, 
electronic products plus a line of ap- 
pliances turned out by Whirlpool- 
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Seeger (m wnich RCA holds a 20% 
interest) and a raft of defense work, 
much of it classified. 

Air War. If Radio Corp. is a mam- 
moth among manufacturers, it is no 
less a Bunyan among broadcasters, 
deriving a fat 23% of its income from 
its National Broadcasting Co. By thus 
laboring in the neighboring vineyards 
of both Wall Street and Madison 
Avenue, RCA has reaped many a rich 
harvest, but also some mighty bitter 
fruit. One such is RCA’s costly run- 
ning feud with rival CBS, a rivalry 
which has extended everywhere from 
program ratings and talent raids to 
record speeds and TV processes. It 
is broadcasting’s version of Captain 
Flagg and Sergeant Quirt. In that 
bitter game of one-upmanship, the 
two giants are about even; RCA’s 
form may have been more stylish, but 
CBS’ footwork has been faster. 

In the radio raid of 1950, CBS 
scored a run on RCA when it lured 
away some of NBC’s top talent with 
fat contracts. But in TV set manu- 
facture and particularly color, RCA 
is the undisputed leader by a vast 
margin. Though Columbia made a 
noble effort to win FCC approval for 
its “spinning disc” color system, RCA 
won the day with its “compatible” 
system of transmission, is now more 
obsessed by color than anyone since 
Van Gogh. 

CBS got in some of its hardest 
licks in the bitter postwar record war. 
Brazenly yanking the tail of RCA- 
Victor's “Nipper” (“His Master’s 
Voice”), CBS caught RCA with its 
wax down when it brought out 3344 
rpm (LP) discs. When RCA coun- 
tered with 45 rpm’s, Columbia 
bounced back with triple-speed pho- 





Millions of Dollars 
Hons of Dols 
RCA’s 
LONG PLAYING 
RECORD 


In every one of the past 10 years, RCA 
has managed fo increase sales over the 
preceding year. Profit gains, however, 
have been more irregular. 
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| nographs. RCA finally scored a point 


in late 1954. Catching Columbia and 
all other recordmakers napping, it 
slashed its popular and classical plat- 
ter prices by as much as 40%, forc- 
ing the rest of the industry to fall 
hurriedly into line. Recently RCA 
Vice President Emanuel Sacks re- 
ported a strong 100% gain over last 
year in LP classical sales, a 32% boost 
in revenues. 

In the subsequent, unabating disc 
jockeying, RCA is currently one up 
on Columbia. Not to be considered 
lightly is the fact that Victor has un- 
der contract gyrating rock & roller 
Elvis (“The Pelvis”) Presley, who 
has singlehandedly belted out 13 of 
Victor’s 25 all-time best sellers. 

Finally, RCA chalked up one more 
score. After trying to manufacture 
its own brand of TV receiver, a mar- 
ket in which RCA commands no less 
than 15% of all set sales, CBS finally 
gave up the TV ghost only two 
months ago. Result: CBS’ net in- 
come in 1956’s first half plummeted 
by about $1 million. 

But last month it was CBS’ turn to 
gloat. In the marble and muralled 
RCA Building in Manhattan’s Rock- 
efeller Center (still anachronistically 
known as “Radio” City), NBC was 
caught up in a major management 
shuffle. Out, by sudden resignation, 
went memo-writing, bongo board-bal- 
ancing Sylvester L.- (“Pat”) Weaver, 
NBC’s chairman of only nine months 
standing. Up went four new execu- 
tive vice presidents along with a 
complete realignment of responsibil- 
ity straight down the line. 

In his panelled office high up in the 
RCA Building, Chairman David Sar- 
noff called the parting “perfectly 
friendly and amicable.” But Madi- 
son Avenue thought otherwise. The 
rift had begun, they said, as long ago 
as last year when Weaver received an 
unexpected boost up into NBC’s 
chairmanship to make way for Chair- 
man Sarnoff’s son Robert’s accession 
to NBC’s presidency. His lofty title 
notwithstanding, Pat Weaver found 
himself with increasingly little to do 
and even less to say. More recently, 
the management engineering firm of 
Booz, Allen & Hamilton was called in 
to study NBC’s operation from mike 
boom to control room. The report it 
turned in severely criticized the way 
NBC was run under Weaver’s presi- 
dency. 

In all fairness, TV men generally 
agreed that Pat Weaver had done 
more than anyone in the industry to 
blaze new programming trails. It was 
his fertile brain which had conceived 
the 90-minute “spectacular,” NBC 
radio’s weekend-long “Monitor,” and 
such multiple-sponsored, magazine- 
format TV shows as “Home,” “To- 
day,” and “Tonight,” as well as cost- 


= 
RCA BLDG., ROCKEFELLER CENTER: 
also lofty ambitions 


ly and ambitious “Wide, Wide World.” 
But from a sheer bread & butter point 
of view, NBC was faring less than 
well—whatever the cause. It was 
clearly losing its audience fight with 
CBS. At one point under Weaver. 
NBC did not have a single TV pro- 
gram among the top ten in Trendex 
rating vs. nine for CBS. But it was 
also clearly falling behind in the battle 
of billings. Since 1950, NBC’s share of 
TV network advertising dropped 
from 48% to 40%. Last year’s score: 
$189 million for CBS, $163 million for 
NBC. 

With Idea Man Weaver departed 
(comforted by a fat settlement* that 
bars him from joining another net- 
work for a year), the NBC spotlight 
falls on young (38) President Bob 
Sarnoff, who will now have his 
chance to show his mettle as an ad- 
ministrator. Though NBC still trails 
CBS by some $17 million in billings, 
Sarnoff’s hand is said to have been 
instrumental in this year’s first half, 
when NBC-TV’s billings rose by al- 
most $11 million. Last month NBC 
was back in the Trendex Ten with two 
shows, one in sixth place, the other 
tied for tenth. 

Father & Son. With Robert Sarnoff’s 
star now clearly in the ascendancy at 
NBC, Madison Avenue’s rumor mills 
have been working overtime. One 
story making the rounds last month 
had it that young Sarnoff is eventual- 
ly slated to move up from NBC to 
RCA, with powerful Vice President 
Emanuel (“Manny”) Sacks moving 


*Rumored to be as much as $200,000-$300,- 
000. Says Sarnoff: “Neither is correct!” 
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up into NBC’s presidential office. 

Last month Chairman David Sar- 
noff cocked an ear to such talk, par- 
ticularly the speculation that when 
he and able RCA President Frank 
Folsom, now 62, step aside, Bob Sar- 
noff will fall heir to RCA’s reins. 
Bellowed the elder Sarnoff: “Not un- 
less he’s fit for the job!” 

David Sarnoff readily acknowl- 
edges the natural pride of a father in 
his sons (he has two others). But he 
insists that all top-rung RCA officers 
have the same opportunity. “Bob,” 
said he, “will have to take his 
chances like everybody else... . We 
have no royalty succession here.” 
Pointing out that “this is a gossiping 
industry,” RCA’s Sarnoff denied that 
there is any change now being con- 
sidered in either RCA’s or NBC’s top 
jobs. “But,” he added with a smile, 
“he’s young yet.” 

The Operator. Whoever eventually 
succeeds to RCA’s chairmanship will 
be hard put to fill out David Sarnoff’s 
shoes. A _ twinkle-eyed man who 
bosses a vast electronics empire and 
is the friend of Presidents, Sarnoff 
was born into a wretchedly poor 
family in Minsk, Russia in 1891. 
Coming to the U.S. ten years later 
when his father sent for the family, 
young Sarnoff worked his way 
through school selling papers, run- 
ning errands for a butcher and sing- 
ing soprano in a synagogue until his 
voice changed. 

With $1.50 laid by, Sarnoff launched 
into a new career by buying a tele- 
graph key. He soon had taught him- 
self Morse Code (today can still send 
up to 45 wpm, a top speed), and 
talked his way into a job with Amer- 
ican Marconi, the U.S. offshoot of the 
British wireless colossus. Soon Oper- 
ator Sarnoff was penned up on lone- 
ly Nantucket Island tapping a key 
for $70 a month ($40 of which went 
home to his mother). Later he took 
a transfer and a $10 cut in order to 
take a three-year night school course 
in electrical engineering, a project 
which he characteristically completed 
in one year. On April 14, 1912, David 
Sarnoff just happened to be on the 
hot spot at the crucial time—when 
the Titanic’s SOS flashed over the 
Atlantic. 

After that, Sarnoff began going 
places fast, soon had become Mar- 
coni’s commercial manager. Then one 
day he composed an historic memo to 
his boss. Its gist: a “Radio Music 
Box” could be built to bring news 
events and entertainment into every 
American home. But World War I 
was coming on, and Sarnoff’s prescient 
memo went unheeded. But ‘when 
Sarnoff dusted off the memo and 
tried again after the war, he started 
a revolution. In those days the U.S. 
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A MATTER OF MARGINS 


capital. 


Pretax Profit Margin 





was anxious to end Britain’s wireless 
monopoly. So pressure was brought 
to bear on GE, Westinghouse, AT&T 
and United Fruit to pool their wire- 
less patents and start what was 
eventually to be RCA. Soon the new 
company had gobbled up American 
Marconi, and with it ‘David Sarnoff. 

The Magic Box. By happy chance 
RCA’s then Chairman Owen D. 
Young (of war reparations fame) ran 
across Sarnoff’s music box memo, 
shrewdly recognized its consequences. 
His associates were skeptical, but 
Young wangled a $2,000 appropria- 
tion to test the idea by a blow-by- 
blow account by wireless of the 1921 
Dempsey-Carpentier fight. When 
surveys showed that no less than 
200,000 amateur operators had picked 
up the fight on their sets, Young 
promptly plunged RCA into the radio 
music box business. 

In his 1916 memo, Sarnoff pre- 
dicted sales of $75 million within three 
years, a prediction that created uni- 





BRIGADIER SARNOFF (WAR II): 
he marshalled an empire 


Against the TV competition RCA ranks second in eking out 
profits, third in ability to get the most mileage out of its 
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Sytva- Westing- 
nia = house 


versal laughter. As it turned out, 
Sarnoff was wrong—instead RCA sold 
$83 million worth of radios. 

Cashless Expansion. From that point 
on, idea man Sarnoff, more than any- 
one else, has guided RCA’s fortunes. 
It was he who recommended found- 
ing a broadcasting company (NBC), 
and the Red and Blue Networks that 
grew out of it. It was he who ex- 
ecuted RCA’s daring expansion-with- 
out-cash program of the twenties, a 
strategy of exchanging products and 
stock for companies to keep RCA’s 
cash secure in the till. It was he who 
shrewdly acquired for the ambitious 
Radio Corp. a 65% interest in the 
old RKO theatre circuit, and it was 
he who sparked the exchange of an 
unheard-of $150-million worth of 
RCA stock for the Victor Talking 
Machine Co. 

Named president in 1930, Sarnoff’s 
vision was soon paying dividends 
many times over (though RCA itself 
did not for nearly 20 years), and he 
kept steadily plowing more and more 
money back into research. Under 
Sarnoff, RCA soon had grown so big 
and so rich that it came under the 
beady eye of the Justice Department 
in 1932. That year the Government 
forced GE and Westinghouse to sell 
their controlling interest in RCA, 
leaving Sarnoff to get through the 
depression by unloading RCA’s RKO 
holdings. Later, at the FCC’s insist- 
ence, RCA sold its Blue Network, the 
nucleus of present day ABC. Looking 
back on those early years last month, 
Sarnoff said: “The past wasn’t bad— 
I’m not crying. But the future will be 
even better.” Fundamentally, that 
future is inseparably linked to the 
tremendous television industry, and 
David Sarnoff stands astride that in- 
dustry like a colossus. Sarnoff it was 
who took the word ‘compatible’ out 
of the divorce court and put it on the 
lips of every televiewer. When he 


plumped hard for black & white TV, 
recalls he, “people called me tele- 
visionary.” But Sarnoff backed up his 
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vision with cash, spent $50 million be- 
fore the first little-screen receiver 
came off the line. It was the best in- 
vestment RCA has probably ever 
made. Today the company reaps 
roughly 50% of its revenues from TV 
broadcasting and manufacture. After 
RCA showed the way, says Sarnoff 
with no little sarcasm, “the number 
of people who called themselves pio- 
neers was tremendous.” 

Coler King. This year the same 
cynical school is once again calling 
Sarnoff a televisionary, but with a 
difference. This time the word is 
“colorvisionary.” With all the dog- 
matic authority of a papal bull, NBC 
has carried the word to millions of 
televiewers. “This is the year color is 
here!” Says Sarnoff: “I have no 
doubts that color is here and will 
grow. This year we hope to sell 200,000 
color sets, and five years from now 
people will no more think of buying 
a set without color than they’d now 
buy a black & white set without sound. 
You can’t see a rose without color. If 
it wasn’t for color, we’d all wear the 
same clothes.” 

So convinced is Sarnoff of the 
public’s pent-up demand for color 
that he is going all out to fill it. 
Recently RCA swung away with a 
broadax at its color set prices (which 
only a few years ago were in the for- 
bidding $800-$1,000 range), chopped 
its cheapest models to $495. Actual 
sales figures are a tight-guarded se- 
cret, but Sarnoff insists that the price 
cuts have provided the sales incentive 
the market has needed to shift into 
high gear. Still more recently, NBC 
announced that this season it will tele- 
vise 80 hours of color shows a month 
(vs. eight for CBS). 

There are others in the industry 
who think that this time David Sar- 
noff has climbed out on a mighty 
shaky limb. That, in short, he is try- 
ing te create a market where none as 
yet exists. Declares Zenith Radio’s 
Commander Eugene McDonald, one 
of the industry’s more outspoken dis- 
senters: “Color TV is not ready... 
RCA is forcing it prematurely!” 

But Sarnoff is irrevocably commit- 
ted to color, looks on such criticism 
with lofty disdain. “We’re practically 
alone in this,” he admits, “but you 
don’t develop: something by keeping 
it on paper. We’re laying the founda- 
tion for a new industry.” To the oft- 
heard charge that present color sets 
will be obsolete within a year, he 
cries: “Who’s stopping anybody from 
building a better set? The fellows who 
got rich in black & white are now 
laughing at color. But they’ll take a 
ride once the wagon’s rolling.” Adds 
Sarnoff: “I wouldn’t be surprised if 
we have just as many color ‘pioneers’ 
ten years from now.” 
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WITH PAT WEAVER: 
next in line? 
Turning the Corner. The financial 
fact remains—and Sarnoff readily 
admits it—that color TV is costing 
RCA dear. The price of Sarnoff’s 
faith thus far: $70 million, and he is 
quite prepared to take another loss 
this year. In contrast, it took RCA 
one year (1946-47) to turn the profit 
corner on black & white TV. Sarnoff’s 
great expectations for color profits: 
“Once there are 500,000 to 1 million 
color sets in use, we'll make money 
both at the program end and the 
manufacturing end.” According to 
Sarnoff’s calendar, that day will come 
sometime in 1957. When it does, he 
told Forses last month, “it will make 
a substantial difference in our earn- 
ings.” 
RCA’s earnings this year look to be 


BOB SARNOF. 


- substantially close to 1955’s record 


$3.16 a share, probably about $3. 
Some analysts put the blame on mid- 
year “inventory indigestion” brought 
on by overproduction of TV sets last 
year. But this suggestion only angers 








THE COVER 


EMULATING Edison, Master Sales- 
man David Sarnoff turns the 
crank on a 


hand-operated 

phonograph de- 
signed to pierce 
the “Iron and 
Bamboo = Cur- 
tains” with 
messages of 
truth and hope. 
Developed by 
RCA for the 
Voice of Amer- 
ica, the phonograph can be 
manufactured for less than 50c, 
plays a three-minute unbreak- 
able record that can be made 
for about 5c. 


















David Sarnoff, who insists that RCA 
never had any “inventory problem.” 
Its poor second quarter (47c a share 
vs. 62c a share in the 1955 period), he 
says, can be laid squarely at the door 
of lower margins and such currently 
money-losing propositions as color 
TV and transistors. RCA is absorb- 
ing the losses on both as it goes along. 

Meanwhile, Sarnoff is “quite 
pleased” with the progress of the 
Whirlpool-Seeger set-up. Despite tre- 
mendous costs in expanding its lines 
of washers, dryers and ranges, Whirl- 
pool-Seeger this year expects sales of 
$360 million—20% more than the 
combined. white sales of the trio of 
companies which banded together to 
form the appliance outfit. Likely 1956 
net: $2.40 a share. 

Sour Note. Not so pleased was RCA 
last month with the rocking & rolling 
it was taking (along with CBS) from 
independent songwriters and music 
publishers. In Manhattan, New York’s 
investigating Congressman Emanuel 
Celler heard testimony that together 
RCA and CBS (through their interest 
in Broadcast Music, Inc., show busi- 
ness’ top music license agency) in 
effect dictate what music the public 
shall hear. The big broadcasters, 
charged Showman Billy Rose, were 
thus helping to foist upon the public 
“obscene junk, pretty much on a level 
with dirty comic books.” Rose’s rec- 
ommendation: divorce the networks 
from their record-making §subsidi- 
aries “before the creative genius of 
America is stifled.” 

But RCA’s Sarnoff, who has never 
even seen the likes of Elvis Presley 
(“That sort of thing doesn’t send me”), 
is more concerned with the allegations 
that RCA is too big. Says he: “Celler 
says we make too much money. Wall 
Street says we don’t make enough. 
But I think we provide a fair return.” 

Amidst the other giant genii of the 
world of electronics, RCA is indeed 
a tough competitor. But it is also a 
prudent one, diligently plowing more 
& more money back into the hopper. 
Reinvestment, however, is an old 
Sarnoff custom. The general himself 
has drawn the same salary ($200,000) 
for the past five years, but has in- 
creased his stock holdings in RCA 
to 15,000 shares and $107,000 worth 
of convertible debentures. Thus RCA’s 
dividends payout last year was 
only 50.6% of net, compared with 
GE’s generous 72.6%, Westinghouse’s 
81.3% and Admiral’s magnanimous 
97.3%. In another fundamental—that 
of a good return on invested capital, 
only GE (19.9%) and Motorola 
(15%) do better than RCA’s 12.4% 
(see chart, p. 17). 

Sizing up RCA’s management, some 
Wall Streeters suggest that it is most 
vulnerable in second echelon ranks. 
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.hey cluck at the fact that when 
Robert Sarnoff became NBC’s presi- 
dent, he moved into an office that had 
been vacated three times in the 
previous four years. After Sarnoff 
and Folsom; some worried money- 
men ask, who is there to step for- 
ward? 

Depth Perception. To such doubts 
David Sarnoff returns the back of his 
hand: “No company I know of is 
as strong in depth as RCA! Our 
second men may not have their 
names in print, but that doesn’t mean 
they’re not there.” As proof, Sarnoff 
points out that all four of NBC’s new 
executive vice presidents were drawn 
out of the ranks. Challenges Sarnoff: 
“You tell me who’s going to succeed 
Cordiner at GE or Price at Westing- 
house or Curtice at GM?” 

If David Sarnoff is nettled by such 
criticism, it is because for him RCA 
is not so much a corporation as a de- 
dication. He proudly predicts that 
RCA’s business will double inside of 
ten years, but he considers it far 
more exciting that 70%-80% of the 
products it will then be making “are 
not in existence today.” Likewise, the 
fact that RCA’s sales have grown 
from one million to one billion in 
just 36 years is far less dramatic in 
Sarnoff’s mind than the fact that the 
three natural elements made it pos- 
sible. As he puts it: “Air, which was 
supposed. to be filled with nothing; 
the atom; and the electron; the small- 
est things in the world. Who would 
have thought that all these things we 
have today would come out of the 
air?” 

The future of RCA, Sarnoff is cer- 
tain, is limited only by its “imagina- 
tion and management.” Says he: 
“We've learned to split the atom and 
control the electron. That’s the hope 
and promise of the future! And that’s 
more important than television rat- 
ings! I wish the people on Wall Street 
would understand that.” 

Sometimes, in a moody moment, it 
occurs to David Sarnoff that his own 
board of directors may not under- 
stand that, and decide to dispense 
with his services. If that happens, 
Sarnoff mused last month, “I can al- 
ways go back to being a wireless 
operator. I know I could make a liv- 
ing.” It is at such times that Tele- 
visionary David Sarnoff best exem- 
plifies the central theme of NBC’s 
Wide, Wide World: 


“The world stands out on either side, 
No wider than the heart is wide. 
Above the world is stretched the sky, 
No higher than the soul is high.” 


The words may be spoken by Dave 
Garroway, but the philosophy is Dave 
Sarnoff’s. 
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DIVIDENDS 


HIGHER 


Although the market has 

meandered this year, stock- 

holders are collecting fatter 
dividends. 


Ir there is one item of market jargon 
investors have learned to respect this 
year, it is that old byword “selec- 
tivity.” While the Dow Jones In- 
dustrials were working hard back and 
forth to show relatively small net 
gains, some issues soared, many plum- 
meted. Yet in one important respect, 
1956, so far at least, has been the Year 
of the Great Pay-off. That was clear 
last fortnight when the Commerce De- 
partment toted up a rosy record of 
cash dividend payments by the na- 
tion’s corporations. 

Rising Tide. Whatever the market 
had done, or failed to do, cash divi- 
dend payments through August formed 
an impressive rising tide. Over-all, 
the department’s statisticians calcu- 
lated, U.S. corporations paid out 15” 
higher cash dividends in the year’s 
first eight months. Dollar total: a 
whopping $6.4 billion vs. $5.6 billion in 
the same months last year. What is 
more, nearly every industry category 
joined the gain, led by the auto and 
non-ferrous metals industries. Major 
exception: the transportation equip- 
ment industries. Average gain for the 


non-manufacturing groups: 10%; for 
mining companies: 20% 
Dividing Line. Nevertheless more 


and more, -“selectivity” is becoming 
the watchword among dividend watch- 


FERTILE SOIL? 
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ers too as the year wears on. In 
August, Commerce’s slide rule boys 
figured, cash dividend payments were 
up $30 million to $293 million. Nearly 
three quarters of all industry cate- 
gories were on the plus side, but 
there were strong signs that a kind 
of natural selection was setting in to 
separate the industrial sheep from 
the industrial goats. 

Principal laggards in the flock were 
the food, beverage and tobacco groups 
(dividends down from $13.7 million 
to $9.9 million) ; communications com- 
panies (payout down from $4.3 million 
to $1.2 million). But these were ex- 
ceptions, and Wall Street still ex- 
pected total dividend payments for 
the full year to be the highest in 
history. Yet far from having out- 
lived its usefulness, that old byword 
“selectivity” has become more im- 
portant to income-conscious investors 
than ever. As one Wall Streeter put 
it late last month: “There’s plenty of 
clover, but you have to be in the right 
field to enjoy it.” 


CHEMICALS 


THE KEY 


The farmer’s slimmer pocket- 

book has finally caught up 

with American Agricultural 
Chemical Co. 


“PHOSPHORUS,” notes an executive of 
Manhattan’s American Agricultural 
Chemical Co.,* “is the most important 
if not the key plant-food element in 
the production of high-yielding 
crops.” For American Agricultural, 
which claims to be the largest U.S. 
producer of fertilizer, phosphorus has 
also been the key to steadily growing 
sales. Through four years of plum- 
meting farm income, AAC’s President 
Charles Mason Powell, 50, had by last 
year been able to raise his sales 32% 
to $68.7 million. During the same 
span, Powell’s pretax profit was little 
affected, dropped only from $8.1 mil- 
lion to $7.7 million. 

Last month, however, as AAC’s 8,- 
000 stockholders examined the com- 
pany’s 1956 annual report (year ended 
June 30), they discovered that Pow- 
ell’s counter-trend had apparently 
run its course. Sales had barely re- 
mained steady (at $68.5 million), prof- 
its before taxes had taken a big 
slide to $6.7 million. Ominously, it 
was the second straight year of de- 
clining profits and a 23% decrease 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
79; low, 62. ee (1956) : $4.50. Indicated 


1957 ~s out: $4.50. Earnings per share (1956) : 
$6.58 ‘Potal ees assets (1956) : ters 3 million. Tick- 
er symbol: AHD 
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will plowed-in cash fertilize the sales harvest? 


from Powell’s record $8.5 million of 
1954. For balance sheet addicts, there 
was another more shattering view: 
Powell’s 1956 operating profit per dol- 
lar of sales was down to 12.5c, a far 
cry from 1947’s 18.6c and AAC’s worst 
showing since the late 1930s. 

Time Lag. The fact was that AAC, 
though somewhat belatedly, was feel- 
ing the pinch on the farmer’s wallet. 
After the war American Agricultural 
Chemical had fallen heir to a boom- 
ing postwar market in farm chemicals. 
While farm machinery suppliers felt 
the farm income pinch almost imme- 
diately, AAC and other fertilizer 
makers saw few symptoms of taper- 
ing demand until last year. Powell 
had also been able to buttress his 
sales through area diversification. By 
spreading his market from hotly- 
competitive Southern states, he soon 
managed to get half his sales from the 
Midwest and Northwest (40% of his 
shipments now go to grain growers). 

But eventually growing competi- 
tion and farm woes caught up with 
Powell. This year the sales soil is far 
less fertile for AAC. Because of bad 
weather during the spring planting 
season and uncertainty over the Gov- 
ernment’s Soil Bank program, ferti- 
lizer purchases may be off as much as 
10% for the full year. And phosphate 
products, which account for the big- 
gest share of AAC’s output, were 
among the hardest hit. As a result, 
Powell had to do more selling on 
credit, wound up the year with $8.2 
million in receivables, compared with 
$5.1 million in 1955. His inventories 
(at $12.3 million) were more than $1 
million above normal. 

But like most other farm suppliers, 
Charles Powell is optimistic over the 
long term. He talks hopefully of a 
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bright new era of scientific farming 
with bigger demand for farm chem- 
icals. To prepare for it, he has broken 
a company precedent. Ending AAC’s 
long debtless record, Powell last year 
borrowed $12 million to expand his 
phosphate rock processing center at 
Pierce, Fla. and to build a dry-mix 
plant at Humboldt, Iowa, in the heart 
of the nation’s corn belt. There was 
no doubt that fertilizer-maker Pow- 
ell was willing to back his optimism 
about phosphorus with hard cash. 


MONEY 


OUTLOOK:TIGHTER 


The money’ pinch is likely to 
get iamestadais it gets better. 


Ir there was anything dogging Wall 
Street’s attention last month, it was 
“tight money.” But it was not so much 
the upward march of interest rates— 
despite their depressive effect on bond 
prices, and the disenchanting aura 
they cast around current stock yields 
—which gave the Canyon’s pros pause. 
The important thing was the shrink- 
ing money supply itself. On every 
hand, new competitors were appear- 
ing to blot up the available supply of 
cash, and some were going away 
empty-handed. 

One sober assessment of the situ- 
ation came from Wall Street’s Aubrey 
G. Langston & Co., which pointed out 
that the money pinch may well get 
worse before it gets better. One big 
factor: the U.S. Treasury alone will 
need some $3 billion in new money 
before the end of the year. That pros- 
pect, warned Laggston, “should not 
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be a matter of indifference to the stock 
market.” For if the Treasury has to 
reach as high as 3%% on its tax-an- 
ticipation securities maturing in March 
and June, the impact on the money 
market could well be large. That this 
is quite possible was evidenged last 
month, when the Treasury had to pay 
nearly 3% on a 91-day bill flotation. 

Concluded the Langston appraisal: 
“Such a prospect—so early in the 
period of the year when seasonal 
[business] needs begin to pile up on 
top of other demands for money and 
credit—is of . . . importance: (1) to 
the market for other Treasury se- 
curities; (2) to the other bond markets 
(and perhaps the stock market); and 
(3) to all who contemplate additional 
borrowings throughout the balance of 
the year.” 

Actually, however, business’ biggest 
worry is not so much the rate it has 
to pay for new money, but how little 
there is available at any price. Since 
interest charges are tax deductible, 
even a business borrower who has to 
pay a 6% rate is actually out of pocket 
only 3% after taxes. But the money 
he cannot get at any price means a 
loss of profits which may well run 
many times as high. 


MONEY 


CANADIAN 
SQUEEZE 


Tight money troubles in the 
U.S.? It hurts even more in 
Canada. 

Ir it is any consolation, the shoe on 
the Canadian foot pinches even more 
severely. While business borrowers 
in the U.S. now pay a 4% prime rate, 
comparable loans north of the border 

command better than 5%. 

How much the Dominion is feeling 
the pinch was clear last month when 
a big Canadian bond issue laid an egg. 
Ottawa had gone to market with a 
$350-million bond issue with a 33%4% 
coupon maturing in 1998 and callable 
in 40 years at soonest. At 97, the 
bonds offered a fat 3.9% yield, but 
some $100-million worth of the bonds 
had to be withdrawn unsold. In con- 
trast, the longest-term U.S. Govern- 
ment bonds—the 3s of 1995—sell 
around 95 to yield 3.15%. 

Yet while it is costlier to borrow 
money in Canada than in the United 
States, small savers there were get- 
ting less reward for their abstinence 
last month than their U.S. coun- 
terparts. Where U.S. savings banks 
now generally pay 3% on deposits, 
similar Canadian institutions offer 
only 23%4%. 
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TEXTILES 


LONG RANGE CURE 


an or Celanese, the sick man of 
alle Png fiber industry, 

tor has prescribed a 

dist of plastics and chemicals. 


In recent years the big Celanese Corp. 
of America* has been the sick man 
of the synthetic fiber industry. Last 
month, Harold Blancke, the com- 
pany’s burly, bespectacled president 
came up with an ambitious program 
to cure its manifold ills. Speaking 
before the New York Society of Se- 
curity Analysts in Manhattan, Blan- 
cke (rhymes with lanky) said his 
company would try to rebuild its for- 
tunes by spending no less than $100 
million over the next five years on 
capital expansion. The goal: a sales 
volume of $300 million by. 1960, al- 
most double the $177 million rung up 
in 1955. Said he: “We are now on the 
road to sound, steady progress.” 

Brave Words. These were brave 
words. Since 1950 the textile market 
for acetate rayon, Celanese’s once 
lucrative breadwinner, has _ been 
shrinking. Last year’s sales were $55 
million below those of record 1950. 
Profits meanwhile had shrunk from 
$6.39 a share to $1.82. 

But Blancke does not intend spend- 
ing any of his $100 million on textile 
fiber facilities. This despite the fact 
that Celanese is third only to du Pont 
and American Viscose as a maker of 
synthetic fibers. Instead Blancke will 
spend $80 million to expand Cela- 
nese’s chemical production, plow the 
remaining $20 million into plastics 
plants. Already these two divisions 
eount for 30% of Celanese sales. But 
if Blancke’s expansion produces the 
$125 million in higher chemicals and 
plastics sales that he expects, the pro- 
portion will be reversed. Celanese 
will in effect, have become a chemical 
company, which (like du Pont with 
its nylon, orlon and other textile fib- 
ers) has a textile business on the side. 

A Big Difference. Blancke has good 
reason for being unwilling to pour 
more money into acetate. Along with 
the more prosperous viscose, acetate 
is usually lumped under the generic 
term “rayon.” That classification, 
however, conceals some important 
differences. Most important differ- 
ence: acetate has neither the heat 
resistance nor the high tensile 
strength to make good tire cord. That 
alone has foreclosed Celanese from 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
2146; low, 14%. Dividend (1955) : 371$c. Indi- 
cated 1956 yout: 50c. Earn rnings per share 
(1955) : $319.9 mil- 


‘otal assets (1955): 
lion. Tic ~~ symbol: CZ. 
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the huge and profitable 1 postwar ray- 
on tire cord market as well as from 
the later boom in rayon staple for 
carpets. 

In its sometimes successful, oft- 
times stumbling, efforts to develop 
new varieties of its basic acetate fiber 
and new uses for it, Celanese has had 
to dig deep into the cash drawer for 
research and promotion. “The chem- 
ist,” says Blancke sadly, “can more 
easily produce new fiber types than 
the marketers can market them.” 
Lacking the necessary profits to plow 
back, the company has had to bor- 
row heavily. Thus, as profits fell, 
debt rose. Today Celanese owes $93 


million in debentures, and a further 


r—— TURNING WORM? 


. . « But this year, due to a price 
war in tire cords, viscose producers 
suffered far more than Celanese. 


Pretax Net—First Six Months 





(millions) 
% 
1956 1955 Change 
Celanese $13.3 $14.4 —7.8% 
American Enka 2.0 4.1 —51.0 
American Viscose 18.3** 25.4** —28.6 
Beaunit Mills 3.6* 5.0* —28.1 


*First quarter June 30 only. 


**Excludes earnings from Chemstrand Corp. 
and Ketchikan Pulp Co. 
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$108 million worth of preferred stock 
precedes the common. The end may 
not yet be in sight. Last month 
Blancke negotiated a two-year stand- 
by credit of $35 million from a bank- 
ing group, in case he needs still more 
money. 

Consolation Prize. Faced with all 
these headaches, Blancke this year 
has had one consolation: he has been 
spared one of the worst vicissitudes 
his viscose-making competitors are 
facing. Their hold on the bread-and- 
butter tire yarn market challenged by 
nylon, the viscose makers have had 
to cut prices. As a dire and direct re- 
sult, their profits have nose-dived. In 
the first half of 1956, for example, 
American Viscose reported earnings 
down 28.6% from 1955 and American 
Enka’s profits slumped 51%. 

Celanese, with no tire yarn profits 
to lose, looked better. Its profits, too, 
were down, but only by 7.8% (to 65c 
a share). For Blancke, as doctor to 
the sick man of the synthetic fiber in- 
dustry, and for Celanese’s 25,349 com- 
mon stockholders, this was comfort- 
ing. For once the competitors were 
taking the hardest knocks. 

But until Blancke’s $100-million 
chemicals and plastics treatment 
could take effect, it looked last month 
as though Celanese’s convalescence 
would be a long one. 





FERROALLOYS 
STOCKPILE STORY 
As the Government slims 


down its farm surplus prop- 

erties, Pittsburgh Metallurgi- 

cal Co. fattens its income 
sheet. 


CHARLES FRANCIS COLBERT JR., 70, 
president and chairman of Niagara 
Falls’ Pittsburgh Metallurgical Co.,* 
has an interest many steel executives 
would regard as thoroughly extra- 
curricular: he watches the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture like a hawk. But 
last month, in releasing his 1956 an- 
nual report, Colbert left no doubt that 
there were very sound business rea- 
sons for his avocation. The Depart- 
ment’s efforts to whittle down its 
holdings of surplus farm products 
last year had helped bring Pittsburgh 
Metallurgical a 75% increase in sales 
(to $40.1 million) and a 200% in- 
crease in net profits (to $4 million). 

“Farm commodities,’ explained 
Colbert, “are traded abroad for stra- 


*Traded uyae. Price range (1956): high. 
6734; low, Dividend (1956): 10 prus 
2% stock. ind cated 1957 payout: 40 us 
2% stock. iit ne bes share (1956) shes 
Total assets (1956) 4.9 million. Ticker sym- 
bol: PMT. 
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tegic materials such as chrome ore. 
Our part in this program has been the 
conversion of alloy bearing ores to 
usable ferroalloys which the Gov- 
ernment is stockpiling in the event of 
future emergencies.” 

Rocket Ride. Pittsburgh Metallurg- 
ical’s 1,100 stockholders had never 
seen such an income statement. Col- 
bert, who usually gets 65% of his 
sales from chrome alloys sold to stain- 
less steel makers, had found business 
booming in his regular commercial 
markets as well, picked up new cus- 
tomers everywhere. By the end of his 
fiscal year (June 30), he had stretched 
his earnings per share from $2.54 to 
$6.63 and his margin of operating 
profit from 18c on the sales dollar to 
23.6c. Dividends skyrocketed too. 
After paying out $1 per share in 1954 
and 1955, Colbert upped his 1956 divi- 
dend to $2.10, established a 60c quar- 
terly rate which would bring $2.40 
next year, in addition to a probable 
2% stock dividend, which the com- 
pany distributed in each of the past 
two years. 

Could Pittsburgh Metallurgical hold 
the pace? Colbert had few doubts. 
Said he: “The outlook is exceptional- 
ly good. Our financial position is ex- 
cellent, our plants are in good physi- 
cal condition and we have ‘substan- 
tial firm sales well into next year.” 
Before year’s end, added Colbert, 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical’s over-all 
capacity would be boosted by 15%, 
including a 25% beefing up of its Cal- 
vert City, Ky. plant. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


MERGING 
MARIETTA 


Two big pieces of news spot- 
light American-Marietta’s 
rapid rise. 





Grover Martin HERMANN, 66, chair- 
man of Chicago’s bustling — but 
strangely little-known — American- 
Marietta Co.,* took time out to break 
two big pieces of news. 

The first was news that $104.5 mil- 
lion (total assets) American-Marietta 
had made a deal to buy smallish (to- 
tal assets: $12.8 million) Dragon Ce- 
ment Co. What made it news was 
that it confirmed American-Marietta 
as one of the most strikingly consis- 
tent mergerers in U.S. industry. As 
one company stockholder expressed 


*Traded over-the-counter. Price range 
(1956): high, 59; low, 42. Dividend (1955): 
70c. Indicated 1956 payout: $2. Earnings r 
shore (1955): $2.90. Total assets: $164.5 
million. 
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P.M.C.’S COLBERT: 
an odd interest, a sound reason 


it: “I'd have been more surprised if 
one quarter went by when we didn’t 
buy some company or other.” 

Adhesiveness. His expectation is 
hardly an exaggeration. In the past 
five years alone, American-Marietta’s 
adhesive habits have led it to acquire 
majority control or purchase out- 
right no less than 17 companies. But 
unlike many mergerers, American- 
Marietta’s purchases hewed closely to 
the things American-Marietta knows 
best: construction materials (43.5% 
of 1955 revenues); industrial paints 
and chemical coatings (26.5%); a 
broad line of resins, adhesives, metal 
powders and kindred items (16.7%); 
consumer paint and household prod- 
ucts (13.3%). 

The Dragon purchase was no ex- 
ception: American-Marietta already 
is the U.S.’ largest maker of con- 
crete drainage pipe and a sizable 
factor in the nation’s output. As such, 
it is one of industry’s major potential 
beneficiaries from the U.S.’ new 


highway program, and Hermann was 
missing no bets that his company 
would be ready for that market. 
Trader's Way. In the course of his 
acquisitions, Hermann has emerged 
as one of industry’s shrewdest trad- 





BARGAIN-HUNTER HERMANN: 
two big pieces of news 


ers. Unlike some expansion-minded 
chief executives, he knows that some 
bargains are no bargain, and eschews 
chances—no matter how attractive— 
to branch out into lines far afield of 
American-Marietta’s specialties. Yet 
when the right deal comes along, he 
is willing to pay the price even if it 
means temporary dilution of Amer- 
ican-Marietta common. So far, judged 
by earnings, his buys have moré than 
made good their promise. 

When occasion demands, Hermann 
will pay hard cash, as he did in 1954 
when he shelled out $10 million for 
77.85% control of strategic Standard 
Lime & Stone. But he really prefers 
to merge by exchange of stock, a 
method he used last year in engineer- 
ing a $7-million stock swap for the 
Stone Mudge Co. The dilution in- 
volved in: trading stock seldom lasts 
long. Since 1950, American-Mariet- 
ta’s sales have coursed up to $165.3 
million, a 275% rise. Meanwhile, de- 
spite upward cost pressures, net prof- 
it has soared 258% to $11.1 million. 

Peak Year. With such cash con- 
firmation of his past strategy, Her- 
mann has hewed to the same course 
this year. To date, he has snapped 
up Keystone Lime Works and Press- 
tite Engineering; worked out an 
agreement with Neville Concrete to 
make special pipe for the Allegheny 
County Sanitary Authority; and final- 
ly dickered the stock swap with 
Dragon Cement (terms: 10.5 shares 
of American-Marietta for each Drag- 
on share). 

Meanwhile Hermann has set Amer- 
ican-Marietta a lofty target: 1956 
sales of no less than $200 million. But 
as Hermann takes pains to point out: 
“Our fiscal year (ended November 
30) will be practically over before 
Dragon’s stockholders get a chance to 
act on the merger.” Yet Hermann’s 
second announcement last month gave 
strong evidence that even without 
Dragon, American-Marietta is almost 
sure to reach its goal. For its year’s 
first five months, he reported, Amer- 
ican-Marietta’s sales were up a fat 
27.7% to $136.8 million, net profit up 
an even fatter 42% to $9.9 million. 

That itself was more than enough 
to make for satisfaction, but Her- 
mann added an even happier remind- 
er. “As our fourth quarter,” said he, 
“invariably makes the most sizable 
contribution to earnings for the year, 
[we will] again surpass previous an- 
nual sales and earnings records.” For 
the final quarter, he noted, Amer- 
ican-Marietta has booked “unusually 
heavy shipments” to both its steel and 
auto customers, as well as greater 
billings for the heavy construction 
and highway programs. In short, the 
usual year-end lift should be strong- 
er than ever. 
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OFFICE MACHINERY 


ROBOT RACE 


The office computer race is 

ing Ss hotter every day. 

ence importance of 

IBM’s bid to stay out in 

front with its imaginative 
new RAM 650. 





Less than four months after he be- 
came chief executive officer* of famed 
International Business Machines 
Corp.,t Thomas J. Watson Jr., jour- 
neyed one day last month to his 
company’s ultra-modern Endicott, 
N.Y. plant. There, before newsmen 
who flew in especially for the oc- 
casion, the greyhaired, 41-year-old 
executive unveiled a line-up of new 
IBM “thinking machines.” 

Red Letter Day. Watson and fellow 
IBM-men left little doubt that they 
considered it no ordinary introduction 
of new products for IBM’s vast prod- 
uct line. “This,” said Watson proudly, 
“is the greatest new product day in 
our history.” IBM, he said, considered 
that its new RAM (for Random Ac- 
cess Memory) robot filing machines 
might well be one of the biggest ad- 
vancements in office machinery. 

Undeniably, the RAM turned out 
to be a fascinating piece of electronic 
machinery. Used in conjunction with 
IBM’s medium-sized “650” computer, 
RAM is built around a juke-box-like 
device for recording, storing, updating 
and reporting back data on all as- 
pects of a firm’s operations. 

When a punch card is fed into the 
RAM, its busy robot arms update, on 
a stack of 50 grooved steel discs, every 
account affected by the fresh data. So 
each day’s transactions are to be fed 
into the machine as they take place. 
Thus, headquarters on a second’s no- 
tice can learn the up-to-the-minute 
position of the company’s inventory, 
receivables, salesman’s commissions or 
any other needed information. 

Impressed Guests. It was, Watson’s 
guests agreed, a truly impressive dem- 
onstration. But for IBM stockholders, 
the filing robot’s speed and versatility 
was not the only point of interest. 
Most interesting of all for them was 
the delivery date Watson mentioned 
for his RAMs. He confidently told 
his guests that IBM would be install- 
ing the RAMs (rental: $3,250 per 
month in one version) in customers’ 
offices by mid-1957. 


*As successor to his father Thomas Watson 
Sr., who died late this summe 


tTvaded NYSE. Price ran e (1956) : 
523; low, 400. Dividend Et. : $4. 4. plus rh % 


stock. Indicated 1956 t: $4. Earn: ngs 
share (1955) : ae otal ‘annets: 9630 mal ion, 


Ticker symbol: IB. 
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‘[BM’S WATSON & RAM 650: 


the banks are next 


The delivery date was significant. 
IBM’s big rival, Sperry Rand,** has 
already introduced and is delivering a 
competitive machine in its Univac 
File-Computer. But Sperry Rand is 
not promising delivery on current or- 
ders until the middle of 1958. If IBM 
can deliver its RAMs before then, it 
will gain a competitive leg up. 

Fierce Race. Whatever the outcome 
of the RAM-Univac File-Computer 
race, the fierce competitive rivalry 
last month served to point up a vivid 
fact of life in the immensely profitable 
office equipment industry: IBM, which 
once had the market for the more 
elaborate machines largely to itself, is 
facing tougher competition every day. 
The reasons other companies are mov- 
ing in are obvious. One is the glit- 
tering prospects for “office automa- 
tion” in the years to come. Another is 
the brilliant profits and growth that 
IBM has delivered to stockholders. In 
the past ten years its sales have grown 
four-fold (to $564 million), its profits 
six-fold (to $12.65 a share), and its 
market price has zoomed from around 
40 to more than 500 at its 1956 peak. 

These tempting facts have not been 
lost on men like James Rand and 
Harry Vickers of Sperry Rand, Stan- 
ley Allyn of National Cash Register or 
John Coleman of Burroughs Corp. 
All are in, or preparing to expand 
into, the computer field. Even mighty 
General Electric has felt the urge to 
enter the office computer field: GE has 
already sold 35 of its big “Erma” com- 
puters to the Bank of America. RCA, 
too, has moved in with its “Bizmac” 
systems. Minneapolis-Honeywell and 
Raytheon are about to break in 

io NYSE. Price ran 2. (208s): high, 


20%, low. 235%. Bey me (1 56c. Indi- 


31.08. fot ic. Le r share 
C98); st otal nnke: $558 million. Tick- 
er symbol: 


through jointly-owned Datamatic 
Corp. So, too, in one way or another, 
are Marchant, Monroe Calculating, 
Royal-McBee (in partnership with 
General Precision Equipment), Un- 
derwood Corp. and Bendix Aviation. 

A Leg Up. In giant (total assets: 
$558 million) Sperry Rand, IBM al- 
ready faces a potent competitor. With 
its 1950 acquisition of tiny Eckert- 
Mauchly Co., Sperry Rand beat all 
rivals to the commercial market with 
its now-famous $1l-million Univac. 
Right now, however, even his com- 
petitors will concede that Watson’s 
IBM is in the lead in the sale and 
manufacture of complex office equip- 
ment. IBM, say Manhattan automa- 
tion experts John Diebold & Asso- 
ciates, has already installed 79 of its 
huge 700 Series computers against just 
48 of Sperry Rand’s competitive Uni- 
vacs. IBM’s new RAM 650 is intended 
to help it keep that lead. 

But whatever the current box score, 
one fact is clear to young Tom Wat- 
son: IBM will have to work overtime 
to keep its lead. Even so, Tom Watson 
is not noticeably worried. He thinks 
office automation is still in its infancy, 
talks of sales volume for IBM alone 
of $1 billion by 1959. Says he: “This 
is only the beginning. I think a check 
processing system for banks may be 
the next really big step.” 


RAILROADS 


THE THREE 
MUSKETEERS 


A fourth major East-West 

trunk line looms as the Erie, 

Lackawanna and Delaware & 
Hudson talk merger. 


Amonc fiercely competitive railroad- 
ers, the spirit of one-for-all-and-all- 
for-one is not exactly traditional. But 
last month the presidents of three 
eastern roads were behaving more & 
more like Athos, Porthos and Aramis. 
The three musketeers: Erie’s Paul 
Johnston, 64; Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western’s Perry Shoemaker, 50; 
Delaware & Hudson’s William White, 
59. Their cause: merger. 

If a study of the proposed get-to- 
gether pans out the way the trio 
thinks, the resultant union will be the 
biggest railroad deal of its kind since 
the depression. The plan is to merge, 
as equal partners, to form a fourth 
East-West trunk line that could do 
battle with the Pennsylvania, New 
York Central and Baltimore & Ohio. 
Once consolidated, the big line would 
have $1 billion in assets and $300 
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million a year in operating revenues 

Westward Ho! Unification would 
thus create a powerful new system 
lacing through revenue-rich terri- 
tory. It would vein out from the 
greater New York area north to Mon- 
treal, northwest to Buffalo, through 
parts of Ohio and Indiana to Chicago, 
and southward into New Jersey and 
the coal mines of Scranton. 

Going it separately up to now, the 
three roads have had to buck, not 
only airlines and truckers, but the 
East’s Big Three (Pennsy, Central, 
B&O) as well. As one observer put 
it: “They’re often running treadmills, 
not railroads.” 

This year the Erie, heavy with 
freight from the Great Lakes and 
Eastern manufacturing centers, should 
better last year’s $7.9 million profit 
by 10% The D&H, smallest of the 
three (792 miles), is also highballing 
along, thanks partly to its wholly- 
owned coal mines, which provided 
34% of its traffic last year for a net 
of $8.9 million. The Lackawanna, 
however, strapped by its money-los- 
ing passenger proposition, and hard- 
hit by floods, dipped into the red last 
year. But this year, with its freight 
in fine fettle, the Lackawanna should 
bounce back into the black. 

In 1956’s first half, the three lines 
grossed a total of nearly $174 million 
vs. $156 million in the first half last 
year. But by combining, the three 
lines are potentially far more profit- 
able. In many areas, the three run 
tracks practically parallel to one an- 
other. By eliminating duplication, 
they could save millions on mainte- 
nance. By shifting engines to sec- 
tions where traffic is heaviest (all 
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three are dieselized), they could reach 
a high degree of efficiency. 

The study undertaken by the three 
lines will take about a year. After 
that the possibility of a union may 
well become a reality, and the three 
musketeers will, in fact, be all-for- 
one-and-one-for-all. 


WALL STREET 


NON-PARTISAN 


Sure, says a top Wall Street- 
er, elections are important to 
the stock market—but not 
nearly as important as the 
basic economic trends. 





Wuat effect will next month’s presi- 
dential election have upon the stock 
market? The answer, of course, will 
not be known until all the ballots are 
counted and the complex machinery 
of the nation’s market places has 
digested the results. 

Last month, however, a highly-re- 
spected Wall Streeter came up with 
some interesting figures (see table) 
and a tentatively bullish answer. He 
was Godfrey P. Parkerson, executive 
vice president of the big Calvin 
Bullock mutual fund management 
organization. Said he: “In the 40 
years I have been in Wall Street, I 
have noticed one thing: common 
stock prices have been influenced far 
more by economic factors than by 
political conventions and presidential 
elections.” His conclusion: basically 
the stock market is coldly non-par- 


tisan, hardly discriminates over the 
longer run between Democrats and 
Republicans. 

Parkerson was quick to concede 
that election results can have consid- 
erable bearing on business psychology 
and national policy. But, he added, 
it is economics that really counts. 

“In the business of investment 
management,” philosophized Parker- 
son, “one learns that the popular and 
temporary developments . . . should 
not be emphasized to the exclusion of 
basic, long-range economic develop- 
ments.” 

And what does Parkerson’s long- 
range economic barometer say? “A 
longterm favorable outlook for se- 
lected common stocks,” says he, “es- 
pecially with the possibility of further 
increases in the cost of living.” 


POST-ELECIION RESULTS — 


Average Common Stock Price 

Changes (Dow-Jones Average of 

30 Industrials) In Year Following 
Election Year: 


Democratic Victories 


Dn —13.4% 
1932 (F.D. Roosevelt) ........ 42.5 
1936 (F. D. Roosevelt) ........ —6.1 
1940 (F. D. Roosevelt) ........ —9.1 


1944 (F.D. Roosevelt) ........ +277 


. far +1.0 
Republican Victories 

1920 (Harding) ...........-. —18.0% 

1924 (Coolidge) ............ +30.1 

OS Pea ere +18.3 

1952 (Eisenhower) .......... No change 
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DRUGS 


MANY-EGGED 
BASKET 


Diversification? Take a look 

at American Home Products 

where they are past masters 
at the art. 


Wuen hidebound managements sud- 
denly begin to speak breathlessly 
about “diversification,” Walter  F. 
Silbersack sometimes finds it hard to 
suppress a smile. Long before some 
of today’s practitioners even thought 
of spreading their eggs over several 


SULFA AND 
SPAGHETTI 


With a Ithy sales rise in every 


r divisions 


baskets, Silbersack’s big American 
Home Products Co.* had become 
known as a very modern model of 
deft diversification. 

American Home Products makes 
everything from sulfa drugs (Wyeth 
Laboratories) to spaghetti (Chef 
Boy-Ar-Dee), from Plastic Wood to 
Kolynos toothpaste. It cures indiges- 
tion with BiSoDol, clogged drains 
with Sani-Flush, scuffed shoes with 
Griffin shoe polish and mental ills 
with such ethical tranquilizing drugs 
as Equanil and Sparine. 

Growth-with-Safety. All this, how- 
ever, is far from reflecting mere slap- 
dash expansion and acquisition. Ac- 
tually, Silbersack and the American 
Home Products board have a very 
careful expansion rationale. “Growth- 
with-safety through diversification,” 
one executive calls it. True, American 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
143; low, 8414. Dividend (1955): $3.30. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: $4.70. Earnings per share 

>): .35. Total assets (1955): $145.4 
million. Ticker symbol: HPT. 
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Home Products has not reveled in 
some of the sensational sales growth 
that purely ethical drugmakers have 
in recent years. But neither has it 
had to watch while its profits soared 
and then sank with the temporary 
fortunes of their latest ethical drugs 
(see chart). Nor has it, like many 
rivals in the food and cosmetic busi- 
nesses, frequently been squeezed be- 
tween sharply rising costs and sticky 
prices. 

Thus American Home Products has 
kept sales growing without sacrificing 
profit margins. Since 1947 its sales 
have risen in every year except 1952, 
are now pushing toward the $300- 
million mark for 1956. But while 
sales were doubling, profits rose even 
faster. From $1.72 a share in 1947 
they rose to $3.06 in 1950, $5.35 in 
1955 and currently are running at an 
annual rate of $7-$8. On this basis, 
American Home Products is earning 
close to 40% on a stockholders’ equity 
of just over $20 a share—a rate of 
return rarely equalled in all US. 
industry. 

Silbersack, to be sure, has taken 
some knocks in his Wyeth ethical 
drug division, which contributes some 
42% of his sales volume. But other 
such lines as _ patent medicines 
and cosmetics (20% of sales), food 
(21%), and household items like shoe 
polish and Plastic Wood (17%) have 
helped take: up the slack. 

No Cure-All. But diversification it- 
self is no sure cure for fiscal ills—as 
many a company has learned to its 
sorrow. Silbersack thus has not hesi- 
tated to slough off products that were 
not doing sufficiently well or did not 
fit into his scheme of things. Among 
recent cast-offs: Duff’s Baking Mix, 
Clapp’s Baby Foods. 

To this unusually deft expansion, 
Silbersack has contributed yet an- 
other profitable ingredient: fiscal 
finesse. In acquiring such flourishing 
outside products as Griffin shoe pol- 
ish and Sani-Flush, American Home 
Products has made it a rule to pay in 
cash rather than in stock. Thus it 
has expanded its business without 
watering down stockholders’ equity. 
As one American Home Products’ 
executive put it recently: “Our pie 
has grown steadily bigger, but we 
haven’t had any more mouths to feed. 
Each shareholder just gets a bigger 
slice.” 

Even more impressive, American 
Home Products has accomplished all 
this without going heavily into debt. 
Most of the cash for expansion has 
come from plowed-back earnings. At 
the latest year-end, the company was 
only $10.5 million in debt and had no 
preferred stock outstanding out of a 
total net worth of $80 million. 





Capital Gains. If there is one item 
on Silbersack’s balance sheet which 
seemingly does not fit into any of its 
regular product lines, it is an item 
simply marked “investments” and car- 
ried at $4.4 million. Actually, this rep- 
resents the company’s stocks, chiefly 
165,000 shares of B. F. Goodrich. 

Like nearly everything else Amer- 
ican Home Products has done in re- 
cent years, this venture has turned 
out wonderfully well. At its recent 
market value of some $16 million, the 
investments represent an unrealized 
profit of better than $3 for each of 
American Home Products’ 3,840,717 
shares. Says a company spokesman: 
“Just another part of our policy of 
safety through diversification.” 
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MOVIES 


GOLD RUSH 


C & C Super Corp., purchaser 
of RKO’s old flicks, con- 
founded the industry by 
turning a fat profit on them. 


MattHew (“Matty”) Fox, 45, is a 
man with a talent for being in the 
right place at the right time. A job 
as a doorman led to a vice-presidency 
of Universal Pictures. From there, 
the klieg-lighted path led straight to 
his present position as the largest 
stockholder and a director of C & C 
Super Corp.* Nine months ago, 
Matty Fox’s sharp sense of timing 
was still serving him well, although 
many thought otherwise. On his in- 


*Traded American Stock Exchange. Price 
range (1956): high, 244; low, 114%. Dividend 
(1955): none. Indicated 1956 payout: none. 
Earnings r share (1955): d 7c. Total assets 
(1955) : $12.3 million. Ticker symbol: CXC. 
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spiration, C & C Super bought RKO’s 
1,740-film library for $15.2 million. 
Measure for Measure. Straightway, 
Fox cockily predicted that C & C 
Super, a $12-million (assets) “venture 
capital” firm which has invested in 
such diverse items as Super-Coola 
soft drinks, hand power tools, and 
convenience foods, would turn a 
pretty penny leasing the old RKO 
flicks to television, and triple its 
entire outlay within five years. But 
movie moguls and Wall Streeters 
alike were skeptical. In their eyes, 
Fox had bought a shrinking asset. 
Their reasoning was that while 
RKO’s library comprised the first 
sizable hunk of good Hollywood films 
available to TV, and therefore a hot 
entertainment property, it would not 
remain so for long. They were quite 
right. Fox’s ground-breaking move 
set off a veritable Gold Rush among 
the moviemakers to cash in on their 
old film libraries. Within a week 
after Fox’s purchase, Columbia Pic- 
tures and others released a total 
of 1,704 films for TV use. Then last 
June MGM’s parent company, Loews, 
Inc., set up a TV division to distribute 
its 1948 film library of 1,670 movies, 
reputedly Hollywood’s best collection. 
By January, moviemen opined that 
“the sale of the RKO inventory just 
about gluts the TV film market.” That 
market, they said, was already “over- 
loaded” and “rife with price-cutting.” 
It seemed clear that Fox’s library was 
becoming less valuable by the day. 
All's Well that Ends Well. To every- 
one, that is, but Matty Fox. He had 
no such doubts, and by last month he 
had made his optimism good—to the 
vast surprise of many a skeptic. It 
was the outcome of a shrewd bargain 
Fox had made to take payment for 
leasing rights to his films in the form 
of TV time on stations around the 
country. Last month he signed a 
deal with the International Latex 
Corp., a subsidiary of Stanley War- 


ner Corp., to deliver a huge block of 
this TV advertising time—some 637,- 
000 twenty-second and one-minute 
spots—for $20 million in cash. Thus 
Fox not only wound up with his out- 
lay back, plus a tidy $4.8-million 
profit, but the film library to boot. 

Actually, that was just the begin- 
ning. As Fox took pains to make 
clear, the $20-million figure was just 
“a guaranteed minimum.” C & C 
also gets a cut of whatever profits 
International Latex makes on prod- 
ucts sold through the spots. Interna- 
tional Latex estimates that it may 
mean as much as $25 million more for 
C & C over the next five years. 

Inevitable as a Hollywood plot, 
Matty Fox is winding up a big win- 
ner. In addition to everything else, 
C & C Super owns contracts with 
other TV stations for exhibition rights 
to his films. Which should bring in 
still another $6 million in hard cash. 
In any case, he seems assured of 
turning $10.8 million in just nine 
months on an investment of only 
$15.2 million. 

It all adds up to a rather startling 
change in C & C Super’s fortunes, 
considering that the company lost 
$519,000 on $13 million sales last year. 
Fox, it is true, has still to make good 
his boast of last January that he will 
earn triple his outlay. As he pointed 
out to a Forses reporter last month, 
“T still have 51 months to go.” 


AUTO PARTS 


BULL IN BEARINGS 


Timken’s formula for suc- 

cess: (1) take one basic prod- 

uct; (2) sell it to separate 
industries. 





Last month, William Earle Umstattd, 
62, boss of Canton, Ohio’s Timken 


MATTY FOX (CENTER) & TWO OF HIS STARS (HEPBURN, 


after him, the deluge 


Roller Bearing Co.,* was trekking 
about Europe, but he was paying re- 
markably little attention to the usual 
tourist attractions. Already operat- 
ing plants in Britain and France, 
President Umstattd was conducting 
an undisguised search for other sales 
opportunities abroad. 

As he moved from London to 
Frankfurt and Paris, his thoughts 
were little burdened with worries 
about domestic matters. While most 
other auto parts makers were suffer- 
ing from the slow year in Detroit, Um- 
stattd had proved for the first time 
that he could boost his business with- 
out stimulation from the motor city. 

It had been quite a mark to shoot 
at. During 1955, Umstattd logged 
sales of $196 million, a 45% rise ove 
1954, and net profits of $22 million, 
a spectacular 107% jump. But Um- 
stattd bettered his record in this 
year’s first half: he added 17% to vo- 
lume (which hit $113.9 million) and 
15% to profits (to $13 million). His 
six months’ net was actually a cool $2 
million greater than his earnings fo: 
each of the three years preceding 
1955. 

The Sea Change. “These days,” con- 
fided one Timken executive to ForsEs, 
“auto equipment is a lot less impor- 
tant to us than most people believe.” 
Timken closely guards its actual sales 
breakdown, but the fact is that Um- 
stattd now gets well under half his 
volume from auto parts. At the mo- 
ment his ace in the hole is his indus- 
trial products line, which includes 
bearings for all kinds of machinery 
and steel, part of which Timken uses 
in its own operations. And the com- 
pany’s railroad classification, though 
not a significant contributor at pres- 
ent, has a promising item in its spe- 
cially-designed freight car bearings. 


*Traded NYSE. Price mo (1956): high, 
8714; low, 6244. rea a (ig! : $4. Indi- 
cated 1956 $019 Pota $4. Bd per share 
(1955) : tal assets (1955): $121.3 mil- 


lion. hidver symbol: TKR. 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





Te pet CoLleageced on wlapitdnes oy... MTOR ee 


“Printed circuits!” “Printed circuits!” You hear it 
on all sides today. And well you might. For printed 
circuits have so many advantages. They have com- 
pactness as compared to conventional wiring and 
compactness that makes possible better assembly 
arrangements and techniques. Numerous, time-con- 
suming hand operations are eliminated, there are 
fewer rejects, shorter, less intricate assembly lines, 
and fewer soldering operations, as with printed cir- 
cuits a single dip-soldering opera- 
tion can solder all joints at once. 

Revere, naturally, has been in- 
terested in printed circuits from 
their very inception. So Revere 
Research Engineers immediately 
went to work to perfect a copper 
that would meet all of the rigid 
requirements encountered in man- 
ufacturing printed circuits as well 
as those necessary to their effi- 
cient operation. Accordingly, they 
set up these rigid specification 
standards: there can be no peaks 
or valleys. Surface must be hard 
and of uniform density through ~ 
and through and side to side to maintain positive con- 
ductivity throughout the circuit. Also, a hard surface 
permits resist to clean off easily as there are no pores 
to hold resist and cause trouble later when soldering. 
Even the most closely spaced and finest lines encoun- 
tered in a printed circuit must have a sharp definition 
of the edges and be freer from pits, pinholes and 
imperfections. 

Also, the copper must be free from oxidation as 
it comes from the mill and without lead inclusions, 
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present a sufficiently clean surface so that fluxes will 
wet readily and when automatically soldered the 
solder coat will be uniform evéry time... free of 
skips or bald spots. Copper-to-laminate bond strength 
must be uniform and adequate. Revere Rolled Cop- 
per also shall exceed standard specifications as well 
as meet ASTM B35 specification for purity with a 
99.9% minimum rating. 

Those were the rigid standards set up by Revere 
Research Engineers and those 
are the standards met by the 
Revere Rolled Copper now avail- 
able in unlimited quantities. Said 
one laminator, after using Revere 
Rolled Copper, “It enables us to 
give our customers superior cop- 
per-clad laminates that present a 
smoother surface (freer from pits, 
pinholes, and imperfections). . . 
more uniform thickness without 
sacrifice of conductivity. The re- 
sult has been, consistently satis- 
factory etching at better produc- 
tion rates.” 

And, because you can get all 
the advantages of Revere Rolled Copper at no extra 
cost it will pay you to make absolutely certain that 
you specify Revere Rolled Copper for your printed 
circuits when you order your boards from your 
laminator. 

But, whether you order Rolled Copper from Revere 
or other materials furnished you by other manufac- 
turers .. . the best results and the greatest satisfac- 
tion are obtained only when you take your suppliers 
into your confidence, 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Umstattd has breught Timken to its 
fortunate position through a philoso- 
phy his executives sometimes refer to 
as “customer diversification.” Ranked 
seventh among the auto equipment 
firms, Timken is unique in that it 
produces the bulk of its products from 
its own basic tapered roller bearings, 
markets them to a broad range of 
manufacturing and_ transportation 
outfits. 

Outdistanced Dividends. Moreover, 
Timken is unique in that it has the 
best margin of operating profit among 
the major auto suppliers. This has 
averaged 25c per dollar of sales since 
1950 and‘ran better than 28c last year. 
But Umstattd upon occasion has had 
his profit squeezes too. He must grap- 
ple with some 60 competitors, includ- 
ing General Motors’ Hyatt and New 
Departure divisions and fast-growing 
Federal-Mogul-Bower Bearings (1954 
sales: $37 million; 1955 sales: $85 
million). Still, Umstattd has the edge: 
Timken can supply nearly every type 
of bearing except miniature precision 
types, has made bearings seven feet 
in diameter. 

All this prosperity, however, has its 
drawbacks for Timken’s 20,700 stock- 
holders. From the end of World War 
Il, Timken’s payout has averaged 61% 
of earnings, but last year, although 
dividends were raised from $3 to $4, 
the proportion narrowed to 44%. This 
year the percentage payout may well 
be thinner. Whether directors will 
authorize another increase at their 
meeting next month is a moot ques- 
tion. 

The difficulty is that Umstattd is 
trying to expand without assuming 
longterm debt (he has none). This 
year Timken is spending $12 million 
- out of retained earnings. And if Um- 
stattd finds the deal he is looking for 
in Europe, Timken may plow back 
even more. 


RAILROADS 


PENNSY’S PATH 


It has been strewn with ob- 
stacles, but Jim Symes has 
labored to clear the way. 


As president, of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad,* the nation’s biggest car- 
rier, James Miller Symes, 59, has 
shown a shrewd talent for turning his 
road’s liabilities into assets. In the 
process, he has often acted more like 
a real-estate agent than a rail man. 


‘ 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
28; low, 2234. Dividend ¢ ): $1.50. Indi- 
cated 1956 Reyout: $1.50. rnings per share 
(1955) : $3.13. Total assets: $2.5 billion. Ticker 
symbol: PA. 
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FREE WHEELING 


In the very vital matter of profit mar- 
gins, Timken Roller Bearing has regularly 
turned in a topnotch performance, easily 
out-doing such other big auto parts 
makers as Budd and Borg-Warner. 








Chopping Block. This month, for 
example, wrecking crews will move 
in on the Pennsy’s 72-year-old Vic- 
torian Gothic station at Cheltan Ave- 
nue in suburban Philadelphia. Weary 
of shouldering high tax assessments 
and whopping maintenance expenses 
on the property, last fall Symes sold 
it to Food Fair Stores, which will 
build a supermarket there. As part 
of the deal, the Pennsy will get a 
modern suburban station on the plot 
on lease from Food Fair. 

_It was not the first troublesome 
piece of real estate Symes had put on 
the chopping block. Last fall he also 
successfully peddled the air rights 
over the Pennsy’s New York passen- 
ger yards. Meanwhile, on the site of 
the Pennsy’s old Broad Street Sta- 
tion in Philadelphia and its famous 
“Chinese Wall,” the Penn Center 
project is nearing completion. And 
if Symes has his way, Philadelvhia 
will soon build a 60,100-seat stadium 
over the road’s 30th Street yards. 

Net result: nearly $20-million for 
the Pennsy’s coffers last year alone. 

Tickets to Nowhere. The big incen- 
tive to such deals has been the hard 
fact that every passenger ticket the 
Pennsy sells is virtually a ticket to 
nowhere for the road itself. Strad- 
dling one of the nation’s most heavily 
populated areas, the Pennsy faces not 
only the industry’s biggest passenger 
business but also one of its hugest 
passenger deficits. Last year alone, 
when all Class I railroads reported a 
staggering $637 million in passenger 
deficits, the Pennsy contributed no less 
than $50 million (7.8% of the total). 

Mainly responsible was hard luck, 
not inefficiency. Like most railroads, 








the Pennsy loses heavily on large 
commuter traffic which accounted for 
19%, or $10.9 million, of last year’s 
$121-million passenger revenue. But 
unlike many, it lost money—even on 
an out-of-pocket basis—on its heavy 
($40 million) first class service. 

That makes for a serious dilemma. 
As a competitive carrier, the Pennsy 
does not dare boost passenger fares 
too high lest it lose a share of its 
business and fall even deeper into the 
red. But as a publicly regulated in- 
dustry, it could not halt the most un- 
profitable of its passenger services 
without ICC and state approval. 

Competitive Disadvantage. Unlike 
many a railroad executive, Symes 
looks on the industry’s problems— 
and particularly the Pennsy’s—with 
an unsentimental eye. The “time ele- 
ment,” he readily admits, gives the 
airlines a tremendous competitive ad- 
vantage on long-distance (1,000 miles 
or more) traffic. Moreover, a $3- 
million plane can carry twelve times 
as many passengers a year as a $1.5- 
million train, and do so at a fraction 
of the cost. In contrast, the Pennsy’s 
own first class cars lose money even 
at full capacity. Symes’ conclusion: 
the roads had better resign them- 
selves to losing long-distance traffic. 

But short-haul traffic ($70.2 million 
of the Pennsy’s revenues last year), 
is another matter entirely. Here the 
airlines cannot easily compete. Symes’ 
logical conclusion: a vigorous attempt 
to woo back riders with low-cost 
lightweight trains, which he believes 
can operate at a profit. 

A Way Out. Thus, not without some 
trepidation, late last summer Symes 
joined with the New York Central 
and a handful of other railroads to 
petition the ICC for a nominal 5% 
increase in coach fares and an un- 
precedented 45% increase in first 
class fares. Object: to put the fare 
structure “back on a realistic basis.” 
“A 45% increase,” Symes says, “ap- 
proximates our own costs of oper- 
ation.” 

If the new rate were approved, first 
class rail passengers would pay about 
$30 more than first class plane pas- 
sengers to travel between New York 
and Chicago. Yet Symes does not be- 
lieve that the Pennsy would thereby 
price itself out of the first class traffic 
entirely. “We believe,” he says, “that 
there will continue to be a demand at 
the price we propose.” (The Western 
railroads disagree violently.) 

If the ICC consents, Symes expects 
to pick up an additional $7 million a 
year on passenger traffic. This, cou- 
pled with the proposed increases in 
mail and express rates and improved 
operating efficiency, would permit the 
Pennsy’s passenger service almost to 
pay its own way. 
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MACHINERY 








TOP OF THE BOOM 


Even today’s boomtime 

standards, Cooper-Bessemer’s 

1956 showing looks like a 
standout. 


Tett the stockholders of most com- 
panies these days that their earnings 
are up, say, 10% or even 20%, and 
chances are they will simply yawn. 
“Just the fortunes of the boom,” most 
of them are likely to say. 

Not so the 2,850 owners of the 543,- 
680 outstanding shares of Cleveland, 
Ohio’s industrial machinery-making 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp.* After re- 
porting a 56% increase in profits (to 
97c a share) in 1956’s first quarter, 
Cooper-Bessemer went on to sail 
right off the top of the chart with a 
173% increase (to $2.18) in the sec- 
ond quarter. All in all, the company 
came through the first half with prof- 
its just a few pennies short of the by 
no means insignificant $3.22 earned 
for all of 1955. 

No Accident. Few — stockholders 
could be blasé about such a showing. 
Certainly company president Law- 
rence F. Williams was not. “These 
increases in sales and profits,” crowed 
he proudly, “are not a result of re- 
cent crises abroad. They reflect the 
steady growth of the petroleum and 
chemical industries in which Cooper- 
Bessemer compressors and éngines 
play such a vital role.” 

Actually Cooper-Bessemer was 
riding the crest of the 1956 capital 
spending boom. Almost half of the 
company’s machinery (gas and air 
compressors, pumps, diesel and gas 
engines and castings) is sold to the oil 
and natural gas industries, especially 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 


4714; low, 251%. Dividend ( = $1. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: $2. Earnin r share 
(1955) : - Total assets: million. 


Ticker symbol: CBE 






C-B’S LAWRENCE WILLIAMS: 
he was hardly blasé 
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tor gas pipelines. These are among 
the current biggest spenders on ex- 
pansion. So is another big Cooper- 
Bessemer customer, the chemical in- 
dustry. 

Such a product mix, of course, 
shows all the earmarks of a cyclical 
business, one beset with sharp ups 
and sharp downs. When things be- 
gin to look a little bad, there is noth- 
ing that boards of directors can cut 
back more drastically than capital 
spending. But, except for a severe 
slump in 1953 and 1954, Cooper-Bes- 
semer has shown a record of grad- 
ual, steady growth. Now, with 1956 
sales likely to hit the $60-million 
mark, the company is resuming the 
upward curve that has carried its 
sales from $28 million in 1947 to $53 
million in 1952 before dropping to $30 
million and $38 million in 1953 and 
1954, respectively. 

All Along the Line. Earnings, how- 
ever, have never been so good. Some 
Wall Streeters are predicting full 
year earnings for Cooper-Bessemer of 
close to $7 a share, well above the 
previous record of $5.36 in 1951. 

In fact, everything was booming at 
Cooper-Bessemer. Said President 
Williams: “New orders received in 
August alone were $10.2 million, 
bringing to $52.8 million the total of 
orders received in the first eight 
months of 1956. This is an increase 
of 70% over last year.” 

Added he: “The way things look 
now, we’re going to be kept busy for 
a long time to come.” 


MERCHANDISING 


TOP SLOT 


Tinkling nickels and dimes 
are creating a happy har- 
mony for Automatic Canteen. 





ARNOLD MILTON JOHNSON, 49, is a man 
who wears two hats. Under a peaked 
cap, he is the owner-boss of baseball’s 
Kansas City Athletics. Under a jaun- 
ty Homburg, he is vice chairman and 
operating boss of Chicago’s Automatic 
Canteen Co. of America,* the U.S.’ 
largest operator of the ubiquitous 
vending machine. 

Talkative Salesman. Last month in 
Manhattan, Johnson seemed to be 
wearing both hats at once. Interrupt- 
ing a round of executive meetings, he 
called a series of reporters—financial 
writers and sports scribes alike—to 
his hotel suite for interviews. 


*Traded NYSE. Price ranks) (1956) : high, 
2814; low, 2214. Dividend (1955): $1 “2, n- 
dicated 1956 pay out: 
(1955) < da: (in 


ncluding Rowe Corp.). Total 
— 


$34.2 million. Ticker symbol: 


1.30. onlnes per share 





For his cellar-dwelling A’s, he 
could offer no  pennant-winning 
hopes. But he made it clear that 
Automatic Canteen was riding high 
at the top of the league. Drawing up 
his big 190-pound frame to its full 6- 
ft. 2-in. height, he proudly pro- 
claimed: “We’re the General Motors 
of the vending companies.” 

Regardless of what one might think 
of the A’s, no one could say him nay 
respecting Automatic Canteen. Since 
1951, when Johnson bought his way 
into the firm, Automatic Canteen’s 
gross has jumped from $37 million to 
$100 million a year, its net grown 
from $770,000 to just under $2 million. 
Amid the nation’s 5,000 vending ma- 
chine merchandisers, Automatic Can- 
teen looms up much as GM does in 
the auto world. 

The Coup. Although Johnson is re- 
luctant to discuss the matter, he is in 
practical fact boss of Automatic Can- 
teen. Still titular head is Chairman 
and Founder Nathaniel Leverone, 72, 
who was so annoyed in 1928 by a gum 
machine’s failure to return his penny, 
that he launched into the business “to 
clean it up.” But in these latter days, 
it is Johnson who is credited with 
pulling off the company’s greatest 
coup: acquisition last year of Rowe 
Corp., the nation’s largest cigarette 
vending machine maker and also a 
distributor of the machines them- 
selves. By absorbing Rowe’s impor- 
tant manufacturing facilities at Whip- 
pany, N. J., Automatic Canteen, which 
until then had none of its own, at last 
became a fully integrated operator. 
Inclusion of Rowe’s income for the 
first three quarters of this year gave 
Automatic Canteen: (1) a 92% boost 
in sales (to $68.6 million); (2) a 90% 
increase in profit (to $1.9 million). 

Feeder Money. “Today,” says John- 
son, “we get about half our sales 
from cigarettes and about a third 
from candy. But it’s in vending of 
freshly-brewed coffee that we expect 
to have the big growth.” Even further 


AUTOMATIC CANTEEN’S JOHNSON: 
on one head, two hats 
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ahead, however, Vendor Johnson sees 
still another Eldorado: quick lunch 
dispensers. His designers already 
have brought out a silent salesman 
called the “Servinette,” which is noth- 
ing less than a battery of canteens 
serving a number of food items in one 
unit. At the moment, Johnson is 
pushing hot canned foods to the in- 


_ dustrial lunch market as fast as Auto- 


matic Canteen’s finances will allow. 
Says he: “It’s a plenty expensive 
proposition. In one California plant 
alone, we spent nearly $250,000 for 
equipment.” 

“You Have to Be Big.” With such 
huge outlays for new machines and 
food inventories, vending companies 
normally show slim profit margins. 
Automatic Canteen itself has earned 
no better than 7.5c operating profit on 
each dollar of sales since 1952. But 
Johnson is confident that better mar- 
gins are just around the corner, and 
he is not loath to go to the well for the 
new capital he believes will produce 
them. “The vending industry,” he ex- 
plains, “has become a big industry. 
That’s why you have this trend to- 
ward mergers. To get adequate fi- 
nancing, you have to be big.” 

As Johnson spoke, the proof was all 
about him. New vending mergers 
among his competitors were popping 
up all over. Stockholders of Kansas 
City’s Vendo Co. approved a plan to 
acquire California’s Vendolater Man- 
ufacturing. Meanwhile, Universal 
Match Corp., which snapped up Na- 
tional Vendors, Inc. earlier this year, 
bought a “substantial interest” in Na- 
tional Rejectors, the nation’s largest 
maker of coin mechanisms. 


JACKPOT 


Business in retail stores 
has trailed behind the 
increase in Gross 
National Product in 
recent years, but 
vending machine sales 
are zooming. 
150 1951-100 





AUTOS 


FORWARD LOOK 


Whatever happens at home, 
Chrysler is setting a fast pace 
north of the border. 


Investors bent on finding a bright 
spot in Chrysler Corp.’s financial 
showing this year have had tough 
going. The fact that Chrysler’s sales 
have dipped 24%, producing a 73% 
slide in net profit, offered little en- 
couragement. Neither did the No. 
Three Automaker’s share of the 
market during this year’s first seven 
months: it fell from 19% last year to 
a meager 15%. In short, Chrysler has 
taken the worst shellacking of any of 
autodom’s Big Three. 

Pacesetter. There was one very 
bright spot however. North of the 
border, Canadians were acting as 
though they had just discovered 
Chrysler’s products. Last month in 
Canada (where auto production 
overall was off just 4% compared to 
25% in the U.S.), Chrysler was the 
only Big Three automaker who had 
boosted output over last year. 

Figures compiled by Ward’s Auto- 
motive Reports indicated that Chrys- 
ler Corp. of Canada had cut hard into 
markets dominated last year by Gen- 
eral Motors of Canada. Ford’s north- 
ern subsidiary held closely to its 
1955 pace, but Chrysler upped out- 
put 18% while GM was cutting back 
20%. What was more, Chrysler’s 
share of Canadian auto production 
rose from 22% to 28%, while GM’s 
slipped from 42% to 36%. 

Moving Up. The man responsible 
for Chrysler’s Canadian caper is Ed- 
gar Charles Row, 60, who was presi- 
dent of the subsidiary from 1951 until 
last July, when Chrysler President 
Lester Lum Colbert brought him to 
Detroit as administrative vice presi- 
dent. Row it was who rammed 
through a big expansion program 
last year, pulled Chrysler of Canada 
up from a poor third to a strong rival 
of GM and Ford. His successor: Ron 
W. Todgham, 46, a onetime dealer. 

While Chrysler’s rise in Canada 
has been spectacular, it has had a 
minor effect on the corporation’s 
coffers. Canadian auto operations 
are still small compared to those in 
the U.S. For every 100 cars pro- 
duced in this country, Canada turned 
out only 4.7 last year. During the 
first seven months of 1956, however, 
the ratio changed to 100-7.2. The 
significance for Chrysler lies in the 
trend. In fact, Tex Colbert has been 
encouraged enough by his success in 


Canada that he is now pressing, new 


expansion in Australia and England. 





Thousands of cars 





CARS 
IN CANADA 


Chrysler Corp.'s share of U.S. auto 
output has dropped this year from 
18% to 15%, but in Canada Chrysler 
looks much better. It raised its 
share of Canada’s auto output to 
28%, making Chrysler a very close 
third to GM and Ford. 
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Source: Ward's Automotive Reports 


RUBBER 


THE LEVEL RIDE 


When Detroit catches a cold, 
Akron no longer sneezes. 


“Tuincs may have been slow this 
year in Detroit,” said an auto re- 
porter not long ago, “but they haven’t 
noticed it in Akron.” The big US. 
rubber companies, of course, have 
been well aware of the automakers’ 
woes. But not so far as their profit 
statements were concerned. Through 
most of this year, the nation’s tire- 
making Big Four (Goodyear,* Fire- 
stone,+ U.S. Rubber** and B. F. Good- 
richt++) has prospered mightily: mid- 
year reports revealed that the Big 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
8144; low, 60. Dividend (1955): $2 epee 
for 2-for-1 stock split). Indicated 1956 Be 
out: $2.40. Earnings per share (1955): 
(adjusted for stock split). Total assets (1955) : 
$785.7 million. Ticker symbol: GT. 


+Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 

93; low, 68. Dividend (1955): $2.38 (adjusted 

for 2-for-1 stock split). Indicated 1956 pay- 

out: $3.10. Earnings per share (1955): $6.82 

(adjusted for stock split). rg assets (1955) : 
5 million. Ticker symbol: FIR. 


**Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
607%; low, 4644. Dividend (1955) : $2 plus 2% in 
stock. Indicated 1956 payout: $2. Earnings per 
share (1955): $5.24. Total assets (1955): $575.9 
million. Ticker symbol: R. 


Lytyeded NYSE. Price ae (1956) : high, 
8914; low, 74. Dividend (1955) : $1.90 todtaated 
for 2-for-1 stock split). Indicated 1956 < 
out: $2.20. Earnings ar share (1955): 
(adjusted for stock split). Total assets (g68) 
$507.9 million. Ticker symbol: GR. 
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Four was making just about as much 


money as it did in 1955, a year of 
record-breaking auto production. 

Last month Wall Street had good 
reason to believe the industry’s per- 
formance had been no mere flash in 
the pan. Some of the 26% loss (to 21.6 
million units) in original tire ship- 
ments had been absorbed by the 4% 
rise (to 36.7 million units) in replace- 
ment deliveries. Better yet, the indus- 
try was enjoying the fruits of well- 
planned diversification into plastics, 
chemicals and non-automotive rub- 
ber lines (for building construction, 
home and industrial use). And now 
the Big Four was blessed with a grow- 
ing supply of synthetic rubber, which 
is cheaper and more stable in price 
than the natural product (FOorBEs, 
Sept. 15). 

Profits Paradox. But diversification 
was far from being the only reason 
for the good showing. An intriguing 
fact was that the two companies most 
heavily engaged in the tire business 
were doing best of all. Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. and Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., first and second largest 
firms in the industry, normally get 
60% of their sales from casings. Nev- 
ertheless, Goodyear and Firestone 
(see table p. 34) set new records, 
upped their volume slightly and 
turned in big increases in net profit. 
More diversified U.S. Rubber Co. and 
B. F. Goodrich Co. actually registered 
mild declines in net. 

While a big part of Firestone’s gain 
could be attributed to new account- 
ing procedures which combined re- 
tained earnings of foreign subsidiaries 
into Firestone’s quarterly statements, 
steady sales and improved plant effi- 
ciency had also helped Chairman Har- 
vey S. Firestone, 58, post his record 
nine-months statement. 

To Have, & Have Not. Goodyear’s 
volume edged up 0.5% to $683 mil- 
lion, but its net zoomed 12.4% to $30.7 
million. A strong point for President 
Edwin Joel Thomas, 57 (chief execu- 
tive since 81-year-old Chairman Paul 
W. Litchfield surrendered the reins 
last spring), was his military con- 
tracts. Thomas usually gets 17% of 
his sales from defense items, but de- 
mand for guided missile and electron- 
ics products apparently has raised 
this proportion in 1956. What’s more, 
Thomas had chopped his costs sharp- 
ly. Outlays for goods sold had been 
pared by $14 million to $507.6 million. 
And despite the fact that tighter com- 
petition in the tire market had in- 
creased selling expenses, Thomas ac- 
complished the feat of transferring 
virtually all his $3.4-million sales gain 
into higher profits. 

President William S. Richardson, 
62, of B. F. Goodrich had slightly less 
encouragement for his 21,500 stock- 
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Sunray Mid-Continent will spend 


approximately 10 per cent more 
for capital equipment improve- 
ments in 1956 than in any 
previous year. Thus, the 


Company is doing its part in 





Night Lights at D-X Sunray Refinery; Duncan, Okla. 


keeping ahead of the ever- 
increasing demand for petroleum 
products. With its integrated 
operation, from oil well to the 
motorist’s gasoline tank, D-X 
Sunray refineries are continually 
building new high-octane 
gasoline units to better serve 
American motorists. 






D-X is the brand name of quality prod- 
ucts manufactured by D-X Sunray Oil 
Company, a wholly-owned subsidiary. 


SUNRAY MID-CONTINENT 
O<L Clompary 


GENERAL OFFICES SUNRAY BUILDING TULSA, OKLAHOMA 








This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor @ solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW_ISSUE 


September 12, 1956 


500,000 Shares 


Southern California Edison 
Company 


Common Stock 
($25 par value) 


Price $48.50 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be cliained from any of the several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to 
act as dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation Dean Witter & Co. 




















O.F.C. means Original Fine Canadian. 
It’s the fastest-growing Canadian whisky 
in America today! Try it yourself. 
Enjoy its incomparable lightness... its 
elegance of flavor. 


*William A. Jensen, well-known photographer 


_IMPORTED CANADIAN WHISKY, A BLEND 
SIX YEARS OLD. 86.8 PROOF. 
SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CO., N.Y.C. 








SKID-PROOF? 


Rubbermakers' midyear reports give 
convincing demonstration that the 
Big Four is fast gaining immunity 
from auto cutbacks. 


1956 
Sales 
(millions) 
GOODYEAR $683.1 
FIRESTONE* 813.8 
U.S. RUBBER 464.1 
B. F. GOODRICH 364.4 
1956 
Net Profit % 
(millions) 
GOODYEAR $30.7 +12.4% 
FIRESTONE* 42.9 +14.2 
U.S. RUBBER 18.7 —1.8 
B. F. GOODRICH 21.5 —3.5 
Earnings per share 
1956 1955 
GOODYEAR $3.02 $2.68 
FIRESTONE* 5.27 4.62 
U.S. RUBBER 2.97% 3.09 
B. F. GOODRICH 2.41 2.52 


*Nine months ended July 31; others six months 
ended June 30. 


tEarnings apportioned over 100,000 addi- 
tional shares. 














STANDARD FRUIT 


AND STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
NEW ORLEANS 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 





The regular quarterly dividend of 
75 cents per share of the partici- 
pating preference stock of this 
company, for the three-month 
period ending September 30, 1956, 
will be paid on October 1, 1956. 
A quarterly dividend of 10 cents 
per share of $2.50-par common 
stock, and a quarterly dividend of 
40 cents per share of participating 
preference stock, will be paid on 
October 1, 1956. These dividends 
will be paid to shareholders of 
record at the close of business 
September 14, 1956. 


H. L. ROLFES, 


Treasurer. 








holders. Sales were down 2.5% (to 
$364.4 million) and net profit slipped 
3.5% (to $21.5 million). And while 
Goodyear’s government business was 
growing, Richardson’s was down 24% 
to $17.5 million. In fact, $6.6 million 
of Goodrich’s $8 million loss in vol- 
ume from 1955 was in government 
contracts. Goodrich’s report, how- 
ever, was far from gloomy. It was 
just that 1955 had been so good, 
Goodrich was hard-pressed to keep 
up the pace. Richardson still had far 
and away the best profit margin in 
the business. 

The Predictor. Varying least of the 
Big Four from its first-half perform- 
ance last year was U.S. Rubber. Its 
sales rose 15% (to $464 million) and 
net slipped 1.8% (to $18.7 million). 
Chairman Harry Elmer Humphreys 
Jr., 55, felt his earnings pinch as a re- 
sult of increased advertising outlays 
(including national television promo- 
tion) and bigger expenditures for re- 
search. Sales were also below expec- 
tations. Early this year, Humphreys 
predicted U.S. Rubber in 1956 would 
break into the industry’s billion-dol- 
lar sales fraternity, a distinction now 
shared only by Goodyear and Fire- 
stone. But Wall Streeters last month 
were betting that Humphreys had 
been a year too soon in making his 
forecast. 
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1951 





subject to later revision.* 
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“Final figures for the five components ( 1947-49= 100) 





July 
140.0 
113.5 
101.0 
119.2 
150.0 


Aug. 
140.0 
113.8 
102.3 
115.4 
150.0 


Oct. 
143.0 
114.3 
103.0 
116.6 
159.3 


Jan. (56) 
144.0 
115.1 
101.8 
118.4 
168.9 


Feb. 
143.0 
115.0 
101.5 
112.8 
177.2 


Dec, 
144.0 
114.9 
103.5 
116.5 
159.5 


Nov. 

144.0 
114.7 
103.3 
117.6 
165.4 


Sept. 
141.0 
114.0 
102.8 
115.4 
150.0 


Mar. 
141.0 
116.8 
101.3 
115.5 
160.1 


April 
143.0 
117.3 
100.8 
116.4 
164.8 


May 
142.0 
117.6 
100.3 
116.4 
172.0 


Production 
Employment 
Hours 


Sales. 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


“Scrambled Eggs’”’ 


Tuts has been a frustrating year for 
those who consider themselves either 
“bulls” or “bears,” for those who 
think, and act, in terms of the market 
as a whole. 

Note the fact that the industrial 
average has had to “travel” over 310 
points since last September in order 
to record a net gain of only 15 points. 
Note the fact, too, that more than 
40% of the stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange declined—and 
about 20% were unchanged—in this 
period. Thus, although the face of the 
clock everyone watches has _ not 
changed significantly, the pendulum 
has swung profitably for those who 
recognize the fact that we are living 
in an era of specifics. Divergence is 
the key that winds the clock in today’s 
intelligent “scrambled-egg” markets. 

True, there have been six important 
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over-all market 

movements. since 

last September’s 

“heart attack” de- 

cline. But stock 

selection never- 

theless has been 

the key to real 

success in a period 

where the market, as measured by 

the averages, has lost upside momen- 

tum. More specifically, between the 

September 1955 highs and mid-Sep- 

tember 1956, only about 25% of the 

New York Stock Exchange listed 

issues were up sharply, and about 15% 

advanced moderately. In other words, 

there have been a great many indi- 

vidual opportunities even though the 

market as a whole appears to have 

been on little more than a treadmill. 
Why detail these statistics? Because 


a correct appraisal of the future partly 
depends on a proper understanding of 
the past and present. In this connec- 
tion, the realist (as opposed to those 
who are either emphatically bullish or 
bearish) recognizes the many contra- 
dictory forces which are at work to- 
day. To the objective observer, 
neither the assets nor the liabilities 
predominate, which means this may 
not be the time for an emphatic view- 
point on either side of the coin. Rather, 
this is a period in which the many 
seemingly logical and popular causes 
for concern in effect have created a 
ceiling in the market as a whole. Con- 
versely, however, the many strong 
underlying fundamentals point to a 
floor in the averages, a floor which 
should not be too far below the 490 
level which prevails as this column 
goes to press. 

Fact that a case can be made for 
a constructive solution of many of to- 
day’s uncertainties is perhaps beside 
the point. Speculative psychology 
takes nothing for granted with the 
result that a test of a more optimistic 
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FREE BOOK-FREE SERVICE 


2,000 BUSINESSES, FARMS, INCOME 
PROPERTIES FOR SALE THROUGHOUT U.S. 
State what you want — where you want to locate. 
We'll advise owners FREE. No commission or fee 


U.S, BUYERS’ REPORT, 5410wWilshire 
ate awa 36, Calif. 





te pay us. No salesman will call. Write today. 
Boulevard, 














Electronic Stocks 
This Year and Next 


Tue CURRENT week’s edition of The Value Line Investment Survey analyzes the 
present mixed-up condition and future profit potentiality of the electrical equipment in- 
dustry. It includes also a full-page report on each of the twenty-four leading electrical 
companies and their stocks: Per share earnings and dividends are estimated for the whole 
year and each stock is classified as underpriced, fairly priced or overpriced according to 
objective standards of value applied to these projected earnings and dividend estimates. 


The assured long-term growth of the electrical equipment industry does not banish the 
possibility of cyclical fluctuations. But the cyclical fluctuations of television sets may not 
coincide with those of air conditioners or other appliances. The widely diversified com- 
pany, concludes The Value Line Investment Survey, will be better able to withstand 
cyclical fluctuations while waiting for the long-term growth to assert itself. A trend toward 
mergers is foreseen. 


The Value Line analysis discusses the position of each Company against the industry 
background and projects the individual stock’s potential earnings and dividends and price 
expectancies 3 to 5 years hence in a plausibly hypothesized economic environment. 


SPECIAL: You are invited to receive the 64-page issue covering the leading eleetrical 
equipment stocks, and also the leading brewing and distilling stocks at no extra charge 
under this special introductory offer. In addition, you will receive in the next four 
weeks, new full-page reports on each of 200 major stocks and 14 industries to guide you 
to safer and more profitable investing. Each stock is appraised specifically as under- 
priced, fairly priced or overpriced. Among the 43 stocks analyzed and reported upon in 
this week’s edition are: 


General Electric Radio . Of America Philco 
int'l. eg ae Columbia Broadcasting Admiral 
McGraw E ic Svivania Electric Zenith 


DuMont Labs. Minneapolis-Honeywell aan D 
— Distillers-Se Magnavox Anheuser-Busch 
ley and 20 others 


National Distillers Simmons 
Also included in this offer is the most recent Value Line Fortnightly Commentary 
entitled “Year-End Tax Adjustments and How to Put Your Investment House in 
Order.” This Commentary gives specific and simple explanations of how to apply the 
objective quality ranks and value classifications of the Value Line Survey to your 
own holdings. 


Westinghouse Elec. 
Armstron — 
Bigelow-Sanfor 
onekun take 


$5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 


Includes 4 weekly editions of the Value Line Survey—with a full-page Rating & 
Report on each of 200 stocks and 14 industries, including advance estimates of 
1956 earnings and dividends. It includes also a new Special Situation Recommendation, 
Supervised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Commentaries (including “How to Put Your 
Investment House in Order”), and 4 Weekly Supplements. (Annual subscription $120.) 


BONUS: You will also receive under this Special Offer at no extra charge the new 


12-page Summary-Index giving current Value Line advices, yields and future price 
expectancies on all 700 stocks under supervision. *New subscribers only. 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-70 


THE VALUE LINE 


SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 
VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING, 5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 





concept has been taking place. And 
September is the month of test. For 
example, those who argue that the 
market is high—and it is high, arith- 
metically, in relation to past levels— 
are overlooking the lesson of the past 
year which was cited earlier. In other 
words, divergence within the market 
as a whole, with many individual 
private bear markets, has kept the 
average price level far more realistic 
than it appears to be on the surface. 

In like vein of thought, those who 
argue that the tight money situation 
is an aggressively deflationary force 
overlook three fundamental consid- 
erations: (1) As is evidenced by 
record-breaking bank loans and new 
corporate financing, the boom has 
not been starved for a lack of credit. 
Moreover, with the Government it- 
self likely to be in the market for 
new capital this month as well as in 
1957, there is obvious pressure to 
take positive action to ease money. 
(2) Although a minority of companies 
has canceled new financing plans, the 
high grade bond market has been re- 
assuringly firm. There is excellent 
reason to believe that the trend turned 
upward a month ago as predicted. 
This will remove at least the psycho- 
logical pressure from the equity mar- 
kets. (3) Fact that investors today 
can obtain higher yields in the bond 
market than on many common stocks 
—a new experience for this genera- 
tion of security buyers—is not neces- 
sarily a danger signal. Throughout 
the 1920s and early 1930s, common 
stocks almost consistently yielded less 
than bonds. 

Ironically, the pessimists concede 
the fact that the immediate business 
outlook is good, that an uptrend will 
persist into early 1957. Rather, their 
case for caution seems to rest on the 
premise that the business boom will 
slow up and turn downward after 
mid-1957 on the theory that: (1) Con-- 
sumer purchases eventually will be 
adversely affected by the fact that 
credit costs more, and will have to be 
repaid in a shorter period. (2) Resi- 
dential building is likely to continue 
to be adversely affected by the credit 
pinch. (3) Industry may have diffi- 
culty utilizing its new capacity which 
is coming into being each month. (4) 
Corporate expansion plans may be 
shelved, due to the difficulty of obtain- 
ing new capital. 

This point of view overlooks the 
obvious fact that September 1956 is a 
little early to worry about July 1957. 
Furthermore, there are at least three 
offsetting considerations which could 
make 1957 a surprisingly good business 
year. For one thing, government 
spending including state and local 
governments will be up sharply. Sec- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 46) 
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A Value-Packed First-Time Offer... 
F RE ° TAL 


9-Report Investors’ Package 
TO GUIDE YOU NOW TO SURER PROFITS IN OIL STOCKS 





Here is what you get in this “9- 
Report Package of Oils for Profits” 


1. SEVEN BARGAIN OILS AT MARKED- 
DOWN PRICES... providing you with 
amazing oil bargain opportunities 
even in today’s high-level market. 


. THREE UNKNOWN OILS WITH BIG- 
NAME BACKING... for advance buy- 
ing before these strongly- sponsored 
issues move sharply .. . as we be- 
lieve they may. 


. A PORTFOLIO OF 4 AGGRESSIVE, PO- 
TENTIALLY DYNAMIC FOREIGN OILS 
... to give you buys in the world oil 
treasure hunt... buys for substan- 
tial growth. 


THREE ESTATE-BUILDING OILS te 
DOLLAR-COST AVERAGING A 
sound, time-tested way of tuitding 
an oil estate. 


SIX STOCKS "INSIDERS" ARE BUYING 

. . behind-the-scenes information 
on precisely which stocks oilmen 
themselves are buying... and why. 


FIVE MODESTLY-PRICED OILS HEADED 
FOR SUBSTANTIAL NEW EXPANSION 

. . Sturdy stocks with that extra 
growth to make them greatly en- 
hance in value for you over the 
years. 


. MIDDLE EAST OILS .. . a complete 
appraisal of the leading oil com- 
panies in the unsettled Middle East 
—and how the Suez seizure may af- 
fect stock action. 


. TWO LONG-LIVED WARRANTS WITH 
TERRIFIC GAIN POTENTIALS ... A 
small dollar outlay may bring aston- 
ishing profits in 2 fast-moving oil 
situations. 


FOR INCOME... SAFETY... APPRE- 
CIATION... . 3 specially -situated, 
high- ——s stocks — benefiting 
from lucrative sideline operations— 
which should outperform the mar- 
ket under normal conditions. 


See how YOU can get this Report 


PLUS A UNIQUE SPECIAL BONUS 
described at the right 
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W ORRIED about present high stock prices? Read this ad 
carefully because you may be sitting on the market side- 
lines . . . unnecessarily foregoing some of the sound profit 
opportunities still available to you in the attractive investment 
medium of selected oil issues. 


There are 34 of the most promising oil opportunities at the 
left. You are invited to discover for yourself, at absolutely 
no extra cost, exactly why it is that all of these are such 
good buys right now. 


Specialists in Oil Stock Profits for Over 32 Years 


The OIL STATISTICS BULLETIN has been published by the Oil Statistics 
Co. for over 32 years; the CANADIAN OIL REPORTS for 8 years. Both 
Services are leaders in their field. The material in the 9-Report In- 
vestors’ Package was Saggy 4 prepared as confidential information 
for our subscribers. Now, to introduce you to the profit-making in- 
~ VV! available in these Services, we are making this unusual 
offer: 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

On a 5-Weeks’ Tria! of Both Services 
For a limited time you may have the 9-Report Investors’ Package 
described at the left . . . at no extra cost . . . with a 5-weeks’ trial of 


both the OIL STATISTICS BULLETIN and the CANADIAN OIL REPORTS 
at a special fee of only $5. 





SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER: 


2 MONTHS FREE SERVICE—AN $18 VALUE 
ON THE CANADIAN OIL REPORTS 


If you would like to try our services for a longer period, you are invited 
to take advantage of this limited offer. In addition to the 9-Report Inves- 
tors’ Package, we will send you 2 full months FREE SERVICE on the 
CANADIAN OIL REPORTS .. . (an $18 Value) . . . with your 3 months 

* subscription to the OIL STATISTICS BULLETIN .. . only $15. Take 
advantage of either one of the value-packed offers today! 


OIL STATISTICS CO., INC., Babson Park 57, Mass. 


OIL STATISTICS CO., INC., Babson Park 57, Mass. 


Yes, send me the 9-Report Investors’ Package . . . and enter my sub- 
scription as thecked below: (This offer open to new readers only.) 


O5 Weeks’ Service on (CD Payment enclosed [] Please bill me 
both the Oil Statistics 
Bulletin and the Cana- 


= e Reports—for NAME 














Oo . Menthe Servies A 
e Oil Statistics Bulle- EET 
tin—PLUS 2 full months STR 
Ve, py ER 
ue) on the Canadian 
OilReports—foronly$15. CITY ZONE _ STATE 


THIS OFFER IS LIMITED—MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
: 273 
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Buy — Hold or Sell 


| These 42 Stocks ? 


Commercial Sol Kelsey-Hayes 

Continental Mot K tt Copper 

Crane Co Lockheed Airc on Steel 
Crown Zellerb Martin Glenn L Reynolds Met 
Curtiss-Wright Merritt Chapman Royal Dutch 
Dayton Rubber Mohasco Indust Southern Pac 
Deere Monsanto Chem Std Oil Cal 
Hupp Corp Ohio Oil Std Oil Ind 
Industrial Ray Olin Math Std Oil NJ 
Inter Harvester Oliver Corp Texas Co 

Inter Nickel Parke Davis Texas Gul Sul 
Inter Tel & Tel Penn Texas U S Steel 
Jones & L Steel Penn RR Va Electric 
Kaiser AlL&C Pepsi-Cola Walworth 
Some of these should be sold now, others 
may be retained in conservative portfolios 


while still others may be purchased at 
present levels for 1956-57 price gains. 


Our Special Report gives you the follow- 
ing unhedged advice: 

1. Estimate of earnings in 1956 

2. Projected Dividends this year 

3. its record of dividend payments 


4. Most important, our specific BUY, HOLD 
or. SELL advice ‘on each stock . based on 





You can obtain this ba aed Report FREE 
with a 5-Week Trial Subscription to TO- 
MORROW’S MARKETS for only $1. (Spe- 
cial Report and next 5 Weekly oe 





TOMORROW’S MARKETS, "ING. 
509 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me Special Report, covering all of the above, 
FREE with 5 Weeks’ Trial Subscription for only $1. 





(please print clearly) 
Address 























Should You 





Acme Steel Would you like to 
Consolidated Edison | SENT” Strategy with 
Buckeye Pipeline that of Babson’s? 
Texas Gas Transmis Simply check the 
Studebaker-Packard 
Cities Service 


Ratle Conperation mail this ad to us. We 
will tell you if clients 


American Tobacco 

nited Fruit have been advised to 
— HOLD or SELL them. 
Chrysler Recent market action 
elanese offer espe- 
¢ makes this off 

Best Foods cially important now. 


. (Please print your 
Transamerica name). 


Crown Zellerbach No Cost 
Sunray Mid-Cont Oil er Obligation. 
Kennecott Copper WRITE 

United Aircraft Dept. F-63 


BABSON’S REPORTS 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Factors for the Future 


Many investors have been concerned 
about the effects on the market of the 
Suez Canal situation, rising money 
rates, and the usual uncertainties 
which accompany a Presidential elec- 
tion. Among the factors to be kept in 
mind are: 

(1) The recent advance in the in- 
dex of Commodities Futures from 
around 150 to 161. December wheat 
is now 230%c a bushel, compared 
with a low this year of 1995gc. De- 
cember corn is 1375s, compared with 
a low of 131. December cotton is 
33.80c a pound, compared with this 
year’s low of 28.30. Recently, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture predicted 
that crop control supported by the 
new soil bank will cause a “substan- 
tial reduction” in the nation’s huge 
wheat supply in the marketing year 
starting next July 1st. The 1957 wheat 
crop is estimated at about 700 million 
bushels, off from the estimated 1956 
production of 939 million bushels. The 
estimate for domestic and export con- 
sumption is 951 million bushels, leav- 
ing a deficit of 251 million bushels, 
which would be made up from the 
surplus in government-owned stor- 
age bins. 

(2) The population of the United 
States was recently estimated at 168 


millions, of whom 
67 millions are 
employed at the 
highest wages in 
history. 

' (3) Shipyards 
are operating at 
capacity. 

(4) Enormous road-building pro- 
gram. 

(5) Large expenditures for nation- 
al defense. 

(6) Inventories of automobiles in 
the hands of dealers have been re- 
duced to normal levels. With new 
models soon to appear, improvement 
in this important industry is expected. 

(7) The incessant urge to replace 
old houses and factories with new 
ones. 

(8) New and improved household 
appliances and other items of all 
kinds. 

(9) In addition to large Federal 
expenditures, State and local expend- 
itures for roads, schools, etc., will 
continue to be very large. 

(10) While bonds are becoming 
more attractive compared with many 
common stocks on a yield basis, it is 
unlikely that there will be a whole- 
sale shift to bonds from common 
stocks due to the steady increase in 
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inflation for many years. Many com- 
mon stocks are a hedge against in- 
flation, as assets, sales, and earnings 
tend to rise with advancing wages 
and prices. The subject of inflation 
is very important. 

(11) The Federal Employment Act 
of 1946 requires the Government to 
do all it can to sustain business activ- 
ity. The Federal Reserve Board is not 
likely to promote a drastic deflation. 

(12) It has been estimated that this 
year U.S. exports will amount to 
around $16 billion, compared with a 
$14.3 billion peak in commercial ship- 
ments last year. 

(13) Because of full employment at 
high wages, and the protection pro- 
vided by social security, old-age pen- 
sions, unemployment insurance, etc., 
people do not hesitate to incur debt 
for houses, household equipment, etc., 
on a scale hitherto unknown. 

(14) A temporary decline in auto- 
mobile production or in building con- 
struction does not cause the nation’s 
economy to go into a tailspin; other 
expansive factors take up the slack. 

(15) The development of atomic 
power. 

(16) The possible production of oil 
and gasoline from coal or some other 
substance at competitive prices. 

(17) The higher standards of liv- 
ing not only in the United States, but 
throughout the world. 

(18) The large amount being spent 
by industry for expansion, research, 
greater efficiency, automation, etc. 

(19) Lack of reckless speculation 
in stocks, on borrowed money, on 
small margins. Brokers loans have 
been relatively small for some time, 
and many investors have been 
“afraid” to buy stocks. They over- 
look the fact that stocks have been 
making up for lost time and have 
finally given recognition to the infla- 
tionary factors at work, as well as the 
great increase in corporation assets 
and the large sums reinvested in the 
companies. The steel industry was 
long regarded as a “prince-or-pau- 
per” industry, but with enormous de- 
mand now existing and in sight, it is 
obvious that this description is no 
longer valid. 

While the market might go through 
a reactionary period, it seems to me 
from the above items, that no reason 
exists for long-range investors (as 
distinct from speculators) selling 
stocks of companies having clearly 
defined favorable prospects, especial- 
ly those with good yields. On account 
of the tightness of the money market, 
some expansion might be temporarily 
delayed, but I would regard this as 
favorable rather than unfavorable. 
Nothing indicates there will be a 
1929-1932 period. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 43) 
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GD) Whats 4A Warrant? 


in the first place, why should you care? Well, warrants have shown far greater appreciation 
than any other type of stock in past markets and probably will do so again. For example, in 
the past decade, the common stock warrants of Atias Corp., Tri-Continental, Richfield Oil, 


United Corp., and R, K. O., to name some, showed $500 investments appreciating to as much 
as $100,000 in a few years! 


What is a warrant? A warrant is issued by the company itself giving you the right to buy 
company stock at a certain price for a specified period of time, which may year, 5 years, 
10 years or with no limit at all, some warrants ing perpetual (such as Tri-Continental). To 
see how such warrants can become very valuable look at the R. K. O. chart. In 1940 R. K. O. 
reorganized and warrants were issued which gave the right to buy R. K. O. common stock at 
$15 per share at any time up to 1947. In 1942 R. K. O. common stock was selling around $2.50 
and with general pessimism rife, the warrants were selling on the N. Y. Curb for 6% cents. 
Obviously few_expec R. K. O. to sell above $15, where the warrants would begin to have 
actual value. How the picture changed in 4 years! As we see in the chart, R. K. O. common 
advanced to $28 and the warrant being the right to buy at $15, was selling at $13. 

Why is a warrant so unique a vehicle for appreciation? 
*When R. K. O. common went from $2.50 to $28, a $500 
investment went to $5,625. When R. K. O. warrants went 
from 6'/s¢ to $13, the same $500 investment went fo 
$104,000. The warrant appreciated 20 times as much as 
the common! 


What about warrants in this market—today? There are 
many long-term and perpetual warrants from past yeors, 
ond 1955 saw many new weorrants appear, both in the 
United States and Canada. 


RKO 
WARRANTS 


Every investor interested in capital appreciation should 
know what opportunities exist in warrants. He should know 
why warrants are issued, exactly what they are, how they 
Py, be profitably bought and sold, and what warrants trade 
in today’s market. He must ay all of this carefully because in the hands of the uninformed, 
warrants hold at least as much danger as promise. If you are interested in capital appreciation, 
the best $2 investment you can make is in purchasing a copy of 


“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS” 
By Sidney Fried 
This book has earned the highest praise from some of the best minds in the securities field 
and from a host of average investors, for its clarity of style and the worth of its information. 
It gives you the whole story of the common stock warrant. It is accompanied by a Current 
Supplement at no additional cost, describing the current a in warrants in today's 
market, listing more than 50 low-price warrants, many selling under 50¢. For your copy, fill 
in the coupon, attach $2, and mail immediately. Or you may send for free descriptive folder. 


R. H. M. ASSOCIATES, 220 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1, N. Y. F-68 





Attached is $2. Please send me ““The Speculative Merits of Common Stock Warrants” by Sidney Fried, together 
with Current Supplement. 


NAME.... 

















The Truth About 
Life Insurance Stocks! 


NEW Comparative Analysis of 
40 Life Insurance Companies 


Life Insurance Stocks have made greater profits for long term investors than many other 
groups of stocks. But there are pitfalls as well as huge profits. Since our last analysis, significant 
changes have taken place which deserve the immediate attention of holders of life insurance 
stocks. Should some of these be sold in anticipation of a substantial decline? Which are most 
out of line considering dividends, book values and earnings? Opportunities abound for new 
investors in these stocks but careful selection and sound advice are needed to avoid picking 
the wrong issues. 

Right off the press comes our new copyrighted Comparative Performance Analysis of 40 life 
insurance companies showing 20 year progress with comparative earnings for 1951, 1952, 1953, 
1954, 1955, book values for 1954 and 1955 and highly important current price-times-earnings rates. 


Use this comparison to spot over-valued and reasonably-valued issues. For your copy send 
$1 with coupon. 


Ralph B. Leonard & Company, Inc. 
Specialists in Bank and Insurance Stocks 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. Tel.: Digby 4-7485 


IO i ctts ie ritniictennonsnins 


(Please Print) 
Address.................. ; 











Time to SELL 
Many Stocks NOW? 


Because most of us tend to be less dis- 
criminating in our purchases 
during a period of ns a rising 
sparkts, there is the likelihood that you, 
too, may now be holding some stocks 
that could be adversely affected by a 
sudden turn of events. 

To forestall any eventual losses, we 
would advise you to retire at once from 
121 stocks that we feel are now unfavor- 
ably situated. 

We are also presenting our clients with 
a list of 38 strongly situated Reinvest- 
ment Recommendations. Send for these 
helpful Lists now! 





Why We See Danger 
in Holding Any of 
The 121 “Sell” Stocks 


Certainly these stocks are not worthless. 

Many represent very substantial corporations. 

lome appear on the List for the very reason 

that they have reached a price ge gee from 

which we believe they are likely to go only 
downward. 


Others represent cyclical issues—subject to 
wide mr = gage hay gion of market 
uncertainty. most adversel, 
affected by aon slowing of the boom. Eac 
case has been decided on its individual merit 
and in each instance it is our considered 

opinion mt , will do better in other 
by ocks. ge AY urge you to compare 
your holdines oun this List now! 


ACT NOW ON SPECIAL OFFER! 


To acquaint you with the Brookmire 
Reports, we invite you to accept a spe- 
cial 4-Months Trial Subscription. This 
will include Brookmire’s carefully super- 
vised investment program consisting of 
a Managed List of 50 Stocks with defi- 
nite, continuous buy, hold and switch 
recommendations ...The weekly 8- 
page Reports . ... Special Industry Stud- 
ies .. . Important Monthly Supplements 

a handy securities Record Folder 

- A convenient Portfolio. And the 2 
vitally important “Sell” and “Reinvest- 
ment” Lists. 

On this Special Offer all this is yours 
for only $16—just about 13 pennies a day! 
Send NO MONEY. Mail coupon today! 
































Honored and Respected Since 1904 


is USE THIS COUPON TODAY! gtk) 


Brookmire Investors Service, Inc. 
52 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 


lease rush me i ger teat ‘“Sell’”” and 
“‘Reinvestment”’ Lists, and at the same time 
enter 4-months $16 Trial Subscription to 
BR ROO TRE. Bill = later. 
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MARKET COMMENT 


by L. O. HOOPER 


The Case for Life Insurance Shares 


THERE is little to add to previous 
columns about the general market. 
The “supply area” of around 510-525 
continues to look formidable, but 
there should be a strong “demand 
area” around 460-470. More stocks 
are going down than up, but the mien 
of investors is suspiciously selective 
rather than wildly bullish or out- 
standingly bearish. 

Money remains tight. From a sup- 
ply point of view it may not get 
much tighter, but interest rates are 
unlikely to ease significantly. The 
day of very low interest rates prob- 
ably is past. Saving is to be encour- 
aged and made worthwhile again. 

Traders constitute only a small seg- 
ment of the total stock market, but 
they often provide leadership. Re- 
cently traders have not developed 
much “followship” in reflecting or 
anticipating either good news or bad 
news. The politically inclined inves- 
tor paid almost no attention to the 
obvious inferences to be drawn from 
the surprise result of the Maine elec- 
tion. The oil shares, up to the time 
this is written, have shown little in- 
clination to adjust to the possibility 
of a much larger demand for domestic 
petroleum as a result of the Suez 
situation. Stocks have “dragged” 
lower on tight money and _ higher 
manufacturing costs, but this has not 
prevented real strength in individual 
issues nor caused concentrated sell- 
ing. In fact, there seems to be a ten- 
dency toward real inertia on the part 
of both holders of stocks and holders 
of money available for investment. 


In a situation like this, the com- 
mentator (like the individual inves- 
tor) is inclined to go easy until the 
deadlock is broken. Without too 
much conviction, I rather expect 
prices (493 in the Dow as this 
is written) to go lower before they 
go higher. I am, at the same time, less 
worried about the possibility of a 
break through the 460 resistance area. 
I find more minds adjusted to the 
growing possibilities in the political 
situation, and it seems to me business 
will stand-up exceedingly well (for 
the next few months at least) against 
deteriorating influences born of credit 
scarcity and rising costs. Actually, 
commodity prices (and prices for 
manufactured goods) are rising rather 
than falling, and there is no evidence 
yet of reduced public buying power. 
The motor industry apparently is face 
to face with a better quarter than it 


has experienced 
thus far in 1956. 

With investor 
confidence less 
buoyant, it is nat- 
ural to see some- 
what lower prices 
for some of the 
more advanced “growth” stocks. For 
instance, Allied Chemical is down from 
129% to 100, American Potash from 
54 to 44, Bestwall from 77% to 65. 
Caterpillar from 95 to 86, Fruehauf 
from 38% to 28%, Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas from 91 to 77, Corning Glass 
from 87% to 72, Filtrol from 91% to 
68, and Union Carbide from 133% to 
114%. 

The largest declines, however, have 
occurred in the life insurance shares. 
Also the longest declines; they have 
been going on for just about a year. 
Since there is nothing wrong with 
the life insurance industry, some of 
these stocks are beginning to look 
really cheap. They have had a bear 
market all their own. It stemmed 
from overenthusiasm and overvalua- 
tion, and probably was brought about 
by profit-taking in thin markets as 
well as by selling by people who were 
worried about a possible change in 
the federal tax position of the life 
companies. Just look at what has 
happened to some of the better life 
insurance stocks: 





Approx. 
Recent Recent 1955 
Price Low High 
CEE Sc Saccdev acs 9<6so0 170 165 286 
Canada Life Assurance ....... 155 150 200 
Confederation Life Assn. .... 130 125 270 
Colonial Life insurance ...... 100 85 152 
Connecticut General Life Ins... 245 240 302 
Columbian National Life ...... 85 80 118 
Continental Assurance ....... 118 143 184 
 - Seas 150 145 00 
Franklin Life Ins. ........... 79 78 103142 


Great a Life of Canada.. 280 270 415 


gi RES ERE RRS GS 29 39 
Jefferson wy SP vs cto 124 122 130 
Kansas City Life ........... 1340 1320 1850 
Life & Casualty ............. 40 3642 37% 
Life ins. of Virginia pBehuicaed 109 107 164 
Lincoin National Life ....... 210 200 265 
Mass. Protective Assn. ....... = 120 177 
Manufacturers Life (Canada).. 250 230 367 
Monumental Life .».......... 81 79 96 
National Life & Accident ..... 90 8642 105% 
Northwestern National ....... 77 70 87 
Sun Life (Canada) .......... 275 250 358 
OS eee 65 119% 
SET ecb cavewe ss 0s ocho 27% 26 4412 


In stating 1955 highs, allowance has 
been made for stock splits. In some 
cases, since these are over-the- 
counter issues, it is impossible to be 
absolutely accurate about past ex- 
treme prices. Note that numerous 


smaller companies purposely have 

been omitted from the tabulation; my 

usual counsel is to avoid them. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48) 
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Wow Minimize Your Risk and 
PREPARE for PROFITS in Canadian Mining Stocks 


Buying Canadian mining stocks can be tremendously profitable—if you know what you are buy- 
ing and when to buy . . . tremendously risky if you do not. To help you profit from today’s Can- 
adian mining at e IN THE NORTH. to avoid losses—Spear & Staff, Inc. has —— a new 
Report, “FORTUNE NORTH.” This Report pulls no punches. Of the 264 most exciting 
low-priced Cound laa stocks, we believe: 


@ 13 Issues have GREAT FORTUNE-MAKING POTENTIALS 
76 are RISK SPECULATIONS—Proceed with caution 
® 175 are BLIND GAMBLES—to be strictly avoided. 


Canada contains the greatest untapped mineral resources in North America. When they are developed and exploited, the Dominion promises to 
show the fastest growth in wealth per capita on earth. This growth is going ahead fast, because: 
1. Decline of U. S. mineral reserves requires a politically safe 5. Setentiote, by their discovery of the fission and fusion 





new source; have by Fy! Fa for “‘mivacle”’ metals with whict which 
2. Development of new, fast methods areas Canada chiy blessed 
by helicopters has cut the time of ) pping larg covery Week after week new striae are making fantastic profits for 
from years to eoebe: alert speculators. ‘‘Finds’’ in Quebec’s fabulous Ch bou; uu 
area have added over $50 million annually to the area's dollar- 
3. Over $10,900,000,000 of American has poured into value potential. In fact, all the way from New Brunswick to 
Canada to hike industrial production and levelop resources of British Columbia, discoveries have caused stocks to soar almost 
lithium, gold, penis copper, nickel, zinc and r minerals. overnight 
4. D d of.ab world economy. Heaped on top cf the This fast resource development is behind the Canadian boom . 
record U. S. company needs, is much new foreign demand, with the bulk of the volume concentrated in these 264 ‘‘fastest- 
particularly from Germany and Ja apan; moving stocks in the world.’ 





Get Our Rigorous Ratings on these 264 Mining Stocks 











Akaiteho Yellowknife Canadian Astoria Minerals Cusco Mines trish Copper Mines oe 7 Piteh-Ore Uranium Mines 
Alba Explorations . Can-Met Explorations D’Aragon Mines Jack Waite Mining Nello Mining Co. Powell Rouyn Gold Mines 
Amalgamated Larder Cassiar Asbestos De Coursey-Brewis Min. Jacobus Mining Nesbitt Labine Uranium Purdex Mines 
American Nepheline Central Porcupine Mines Desmont Mining Corp. Jaye Explorations New Alger Mines Quebec Chibous. Goldfields 
Anacon Lead Mines Centremaque Gold Mines Detta Minerals Jeanette Minerals New Athona Mines Quebee Copper Corp. 
Anglo-Rouyn Mines Cheskirk Mines Diadem Mines Jellicoe Mines New Bidlamaque Gold Guebes Labrador Devel. 
Apex Consol Resourees Chesterville Mines Dominion Asbestos Mines Joburke Gold Mines Mines } peered at) ao 
Areadia Nickel Chib-Kayrand Copper Donalda Mines Joliet-Quebee Mines New Bristol Oils Quebec Metallurgical 
Arjon Gold Mines Mines Duvan Copper Co. Jonsmith Mines New Fortune Mines Radiore Uranium Mines 
Ascot Metals Corp. Chibougamou Explorers Duvex Oils and Mines Kenville Gold Mines New Goldvue Mines Rainville Mines 
Atlas Yellowknife Mines Chimo Gold Mines Dyno Mines Mines New Highbridge Mining Rare Earth Mining 
Aubelle Mines Mining & Eastern Metals Corp. Cobalt Co. Rayrock Mines 
Eastern Mining & Bay Rexspar Uranium & Metals 
Mining Smelting Rio Rupununi Mines 
East Malartic Mines Rix- ee Uranium 
Mines Eider Mines Reckwie Mie 
Eldrich Mines jowan Consolidated Mines 


Faraday Uranium Mines 
Farwest Tungsten Copper 
Kirkiand Mining 


























Gold Mines ™ Mines (1944) 
ines steeloy Mining 
Co. urgeon River Gold 





es 
Sudbury Contact Mines 
and Mines burf-iniet ral Mines 
Rankin Nickel Sylvanite Gold Mines 
eck-Hughes Gold “ea 
Temagami Mining 
Thompson -Lundmark 
lara vmines 
Transeont. Resources 
Mines United Estella Mines 
Co. United Montauban Mines 
Cpeer nada Mines 
Lake Mines Vieo Explorations 
(Eastern) Viola Mac Mines 
Porcupine Mines Willroy Mines 
Airways Co. Winchester Larder a 





















Mines Windward Gold 
pp DB. Yale bend °. ‘Zine “Mines 
Cop! jan Mi Yellowre: 
Coulee Lead & Zine Mines Corp. Yellowknife Bear Mines 
Croinor Pershin: nes 


Yukeno Mines 
Zenmac Metals Mines 


BIG PROFITS CAN BE YOURS IN A FEW SELECTED STOCKS 


Crowpat Minera! 





Of the entire 264 Canadian mining stocks which we have care- could be a standout ‘‘great-fortune-making”’ stock. Still 
fully | appraised . . . we have foreseen i3 as ‘‘Better Grade another, selling from $6.50 to $6.60 has interests in 7 minerals. 
Buys’ 1 recommended at specific ‘‘Buy-Points’’—for And it owns ,000 shares of a very successful company. The 
strong gains and substantial safety of capital. issue looks like a ‘‘can’t miss’’ stock. 

One of the 13 has eens in oil and lithium. Its stock has a A : 
“buy” price from $1.85 to $2.00. Stocks in other companies In fact, we believe that each and every one of the 13 issves 


under the same RE have made sensational meas * Q T PROFITS. 
We taiewe Ge en dee ee me rated “Better Grade Buys” offers you LARGE STOCK PROFITS 


mickels andthe stock has ouy price of about 81-10, This one SPEAR & STAFF, Inc. Babson Park, Mass. 


Get This 3-Part SPEAR MAJOR REPORT © fcpcs0-i"St7iweaavess Fone Ween” 
with your 8-week Trial Subscription to the }H 








a Yes, send me at once your new 3-Part Report, ‘‘FORTUNES 
SPEAR MARKET LETTER—for only $5.00 ! in THE NORTH” . ° . and your Spear Market Letter for 

: the next 8 weeks. (This offer open to new readers only). 
Right now, some of these poised- age ig ay stocks are around 1 
“‘bargain-buy”’ levels. Dont t miss x this, compre- 5 Check: [] | enclose $5 (C Please bill me 
hensive study “FORTUNES IN THE NORTH ti —y F 1’ 
FREE with your trial hes to the Spear Market tter. 5 NAME 

.— ont IPD ee 
Banks, insurance companies, administrators of trust © STREET 
funds, and thousands of investors depend on the week- : 6 — 
ly Spear Market Letters to guide their investments. SME oe ___ ZONE __ STATE __ 266 
Prove their value to yourself. Mail the coupon today. 1 
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Lasser & Durand Show 
Extraordinary Returns 


from OIL & GAS 


Yi 











































































Experts Show How / 
to Build Income 7 
and Capital at 
Minimum Risk 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 
—A costly research 
project into the fab- 
ulous field of oil and ; 
as investments has 
just been completed 
by two independent 
experts, the J. 
Lasser Tax Institute 
and Francis L. Dur- 
and. Their findings 
are of urgent im- 
portance now to in- 
dividuals who seek 
extraordinary capi- § 
tal growth and high 
income from rela- 
tively small invest- 
ments—in addition 
to tax advantages of eis olin: ‘seas 
atruly unique val for two 
nature. ithout 


Until now there 

has been no single source of accur- 
ate and unbiased information on this 
enormously rich area of investment. 
That is why investors should not 
fail to see a free examination copy 
of this extraordinary new guide. 
HOW TO GET TAX PROTECT- 
ED INCQME FROM OIL AND 
GAS INVESTMENTS. Now you 
need not be an “insider” to partici- 
pate in the tremendous income, cap- 
ital building and tax benefits inher- 
ent in oil and gas. This manual 
shows you: 


(1) How to get into oil and gas 
investments; how investment 
opportunities develop and how 
to share in them; acquiring in- 
terests; joint operations; de- 
velopment, operation, and pay- 
ment to investors, etc. 


(2) How taxes reduce the risk; tax 
plans which produce maximum 
net-after-tax returns; family tax 
plans; organizing oil and gas 
ventures; assuring your retire- 
ment through oil. 


(3 


~~ 


Actual case histories of oil and 
gas investments and the poten- 
tial payoffs (with these to guide 
you, you can readily decide the 
best money-making strategy). 


Why miss out on the benefits of 
this tremendous field? Send today 
for a free examination copy. Keep 
it for two weeks, then return it 
without obligation, or keep it and 
send only $12.50 plus shipping 
charges in full payment. (Save ship- 
ping charges by remitting $12.50 
now—same refund privilege.) Write 
today to Dept. F-2, Business Re- 
ports, Inc., Larchmont, New York. 


















STOCK ANALYSIS 


Some Medium-Priced Stocks 


So far we have no clear-cut indica- 
tion that the great bull market which 
got underway more than seven years 
ago has run its course. All major 
stock indices have reached new peaks 
in recent months, and whatever re- 
actions have occurred since do not 
appear to be the forerunners of a 
change in the major trend. 

However, the old Wall Street termi- 
nology doesn’t quite fit today’s mar- 
kets. The talk about bull markets 
and bear markets and the various 
stock indices has become quite mean- 
ingless for a great many investors 
who look at their holdings—and won- 
der. Actually, only slightly more than 
one half of all common stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
registered any advance for the period 
from the end of last year to the mid- 
summer peak, while 44% ended up 
with minus signs. It is clearly evident 
that the term “selectivity” is not just 
an idle phrase, but the most vital 
factor with which investors have to 
contend. Major trends are still im- 
portant, to be sure, but being right on 
the trend is not enough in itself. 

Concern over the Suez situation 
has caused some shifting of invest- 
ment funds from so-called interna- 
tional oils into domestic oils. For those 
who are too heavily concentrated in 
stocks like Gulf Oil, Standard of 
Calif., Texas Co. and Socony, this 
precaution is a prudent course to fol- 
low. But at the same time this pres- 
sure on international oils gives new 
investors an opportunity to buy these 
excellent stocks at much more ad- 
vantageous levels. Socony Mobil Oil 
(50), for example, is now selling 
nearly 25% under its recent high of 
66, having given up its entire gain 
of 1956. New purchases are recom- 
mended. 

The stock of one of the most out- 
standing growth companies, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. (31), has been a rath- 
er dismal performer this year. Per- 
haps its 1955 peak price of 4034 had 
discounted the future a bit too far 
ahead, but there is nothing in the 
situation to suggest that Sears’ growth 
is slowing down. None of the major 
retailers can match that company’s 
increase in sales, earnings and divi- 
dends in the past decade. This year, 
net income (including Sears’ equity 
in earnings of non-consolidated sub- 
sidiaries) should approach $2.65 a 
share, indicating a conservative price/ 
earnings ratio of only about 12 times. 
An increase in the dividend from 
$1.15 to $1.25 would seem fully war- 


By HEINZ H. BIEL 


for Investment 


ranted. A return of © 
4% is satisfactory 
for a growth stock ~~ 
of such high cali- 
ber. 

Santa Fe’s (27) 
five-for-one split 
did not help the 
stock marketwise. This prominent 
blue chip among the rails is now 
available some 20% below its recent 
high and the probable $1.60 dividend 
offers a 5.9% return, which is high 
even under present conditions. Santa 
Fe has one of the best growth trends 
in the industry, is efficiently managed 
and most conservatively capitalized. 
I consider it an excellent investment 
for income and gradual appreciation. 

Among the medium-priced electric 
utilities, I suggest General Public 
Utilities (3742), an ably managed, in- 
tegrated system which recently was 
authorized by Congress to retain 
ownership of its profitable Philippine 
subsidiary, Manila Electric Co. GPU 
expects to earn between $2.90 and 
$2.95 a share this year, and a divi- 
dend increase from $1.80 at present to 
about $2 appears imminent. This 
would be the seventh increase in the 
last eight years, a splendid example 
of the great investment potential in as 
stable an industry as electric power. 
Management of General Public Utili- 
ties expects that business of its do- 
mestic subsidiaries will treble in 15 
years, while Manila Electric may 
double in size in seven years. This 
is growth in anybody’s language. 

Air Reduction (44), first recom- 
mended in this column at 22% in De- 
cember 1953, continues to make good 
progress on the road towards rehabil- 
itation of its former high investment 
standing. Although the earnings gain 
was slowed down somewhat by the 
steel strike (in industrial gases) and 
the comparatively cool summer (for 
dry ice), net income this year is esti- 
mated at $4 to $4.25 a share, a major 
improvement over the $3.21 and $1.82 
reported for 1955 and 1954, respec- 
tively, and by far the highest in the 
company’s history. 

Air Reduction has not yet had the 
full benefit from its new acetylene 
plant at Calvert City and of its vinyl 
acetate plant, neither of which have 
reached capacity operations. Both 
should add to profits next year when 
the company will also benefit from 
expanded capacity for oxygen and 
other gases. Dividends, now at the 
rate of $2, should keep pace with the 
rising earnings trend. The stock re- 
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mains attractive. 

More and more companies are be- 
ginning to find out that diversification 
is not always the answer to all prob- 
lems. Success and leadership in one 
field is no assurance that ventures in 
other directions will be equally suc- 
cessful: Witness the wholesale exodus 
from the TV and radio set manufac- 
turing industry which turned out to 


be too tough for a considerable num- | 


ber of even major companies. 

Columbia Broadcasting System 
(29), magnificently successful in its 
chosen field, experienced a dismal 
failure as a maker of TV and radio 
sets. This year the company conceded 
defeat and quit, a decision which will 
penalize 1956 earnings probably by as 
much as 70c a share. In spite of this 
fiasco, earnings of CBS are expected 
to rise to an alltime high of over $2 a 
share, compared with $1.79 in 1955, 
$1.56 in 1954 and $1.27 in 1953. Ob- 
viously, without the non-recurring 
loss, this year’s earnings might have 
exceeded $2.75. 

Columbia’s other manufacturing 
venture, the CBS-Hytron division, is 
also not a great success and probably 
a drain on profits. It, too, may be dis- 
continued, but the penalty to stock- 
holders should be less severe. As a 
TV and radio broadcaster, CBS is 
outstanding, of course, and its record 
business is also profitable. Without 
the handicap of its unprofitable man- 
ufacturing division, CBS should eas- 
ily earn well over $3 next year. On 
this basis the stock appears cheap. 
The present 80c dividend is unduly 
low in relation to earnings in view of 
the company’s solid financial strength. 
It will probably be increased before 
long to lift the dividend yield to a 
more adequate level than the present 
234%. 


GOODMAN 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


Perhaps the Federal Reserve Board 
might reduce present high reserve 
requirements against demand depos- 
its, and at the same time, banks and 
underwriters might request borrowers 
wherever possible to postpone expan- 
sion plans until the money supply in- 
creases. Actually, this would not be 
as bad as it might seem, because there 
are so many people employed, it is 
difficult to obtain workers for new 
building projects anyway. The post- 
ponement would merely build up a 
big backlog for the future. 





Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 
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STOCKS 
rich in “cash” assets 


Interest in valuable plant 
at little or no cost 


eee large profits have been realized in stocks of com- 
panies selling close to or below their net quick assets. 
Buyers of such stocks acquire an interest in plant and equip- 
ment at little or no cost. This has happened in the case of 
Pacific Mills, Brunswick Balke, Foster Wheeler, and Western 
Auto Supply, all of which have risen sharply. Our Staff has 
just prepared a new survey covering 22 stocks selling close 
to or below net working capital. All are dividend payers with 
yields up to 7%. Included are: 





A stock at 17 with $21 a share in working capital and 
yielding 6%. Stock at 36 with $68 in net quick assets. 
A stock at 20 with $25 in ‘“‘liquid’’ resources, yielding 
6%. An issue at 14 with $15 in net quick, covering divi- 
dend more than twice over, yet offers liberal 7% yield. 


FREE WITH TRIAL OFFER: Send only $1 for the next four weekly 
issues of UNITED Investment Reports, and receive, without extra 
charge, this timely Report on “22 Stocks rich in ‘cash’ assets”. 

(This offer open to new readers only.) 


ear FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 -—— 
| SENT TO YOU BY AIRMAIL $1.25 [] FM-74 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 
Serving more business men and investors than any other advisory service, 



























DOUGLAS & LOMASON COMMON 


1950-56 Price Range: $4'/s-$167/ 


de 


Z 
7 
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Now around $7.50 a Share 


through June 30th .. . 


mobiles . . 
Lomason Common. 


Address . 


We Believe the Turn Has Come For 


No Bonds. No Preferred Stock. Net Quick $7 a share. 
Book Value Over $12 a Share. 


Current ratio Assets to Liabilities Over 10 to 1 (March 31, 1956). 


e In business over 50 years manufacturing moldings, stampings and assemblies 

for automobile industry, the company has been operating in black for 6 months 
noteworthy considering depressed state of automobile 
industry. Satisfactory operations achieved as result of increased efficiency, closer 
cost control and initiation of product diversification—making company less 


pendent on auto industry. 


Now completely tooled for 1957 automobile model year. The consensus of 
informed opinion seems to agree that 1957 will be a good sales year for auto- 
. and if correct, it should be an excellent profit year for Douglas & 


Recommended for Appreciation—SEND FOR FREE REPORT 


GENERAL INVESTING CORPORATION 


Members American Stock Exchange 


F- 
80 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y., BOwling Green 9-1600 





~ (Please print full name clearly) 
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Know Your Investments Better 


14 “CASH-RICH" 
Common Stocks 


10 Selling BELOW Per-Share 
Net Liquid Assets 


Each of the 14 issues is backed by NET 
LIQUID ASSETS about equal to, or ex- 
ceeding, its current market price. Ac- 
tually 10 of the group are selling BE- 
LOW their per-share value i bee Net Work- 


Capital, while onl are priced 
tly ——— such figure. se 14 “CASH- 
RI H”’ situations are 





tries, ample working capital, favorable 
oe tentials and yields ranging from 4% 
to 8%. Wheat are these companies doing with 
their opulent cash reserves - broaden the base 
for a growing sales volume It’s typical 
of the man: tical AIDS re: MORE SUC 
FUL I ING every week in FINANCIAL 
WORLD. 


MRS. ALICE B. MORGAN, HIGHLY 
SUCCESSFUL "AND IN- 
VESTOR OF RISTOL, R , WHO 
WON NATIONAL ACCLAIM’ ASA 
FINANCIAL AND I ENT EX- 
PERT ON TV’s ‘‘$64,000 QUESTION” 
AFTER WINNING G | $32,000 WROTE 
US THAT SHE BEEN A FI- 
NANCIAL WORLD SUBSCRIBER 
FOR THE PAST 24 YEARS. 


If you want to do much better with 
your Investment Dollars, return this 

‘ad”’ with $5 for the next 18 weekl ies of 
= pe yaa WORLD ($9 Reogestas Val ue for 
abe nny sl . 

I “an Srocnt 

sues LAG BEHIND MARKET “New PRe F 7 
Sources for Paper Container Makers’’; ALSO 4 


valuable monthl vsIndependent AP- 
PRAISALS sted St 


Or, return “‘ad”’ with $20 for full-year 
qubbecsigtion (or $12 for 6 months) and tse all 
items above . . . PLUS 1956 Annual $5 “‘S 

Factograph”’ Manual (mow ready to cal). 


MONEY BACK IN 30 DAYS IF NOT SATISFIED. 
BECOME A BETTER JUDGE OF INVESTMENT 
VALUES. CLIP “‘AD’” NOW AND MAIL TO— 


FINANCIAL WorLD 


54. Years of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 











How to Save Estate 
and Gift Taxes 


by J. K. Lasser & R. Wallace 


It’s amazing how many individuals work 
.and slave a lifetime to build an estate and 
family security and then let it be cut drastically 
and their family endangered by needless taxes 
they thought applied only to “millionaires.” 

And yet there’s nothing to stop them from 
taking advantage of some of the extraordinary 
gift and estate plans developed by two of the 
country’s leading authorities. Among these are: 
A grandfather’s insurance trust that turns a 
$100,000 estate into $200,000; How to support 
an aged parent, or other relative with securi- 
ties; Protecting your wholly-owned business; 
What to do about jointly owned real estate 
(such as gS ape home); Nob estate or gift tax on 
a $300, estate; More income to a widow by 
giving remainder of trust to others 

Your estate may be bigger for tax purposes 
than you think. ’t give your hard-earned 
assets away. Even one of these model plans 
may save you thousands of dollars. 

Send for a free examination copy of HOW 
TO SAVE ESTATE & GIFT TAXES. If you 
keep it, pay only $5.95, plus shipping (or save 
by remitting $5.95 now—full refund ran- 
teed). Write to Research cil, 
Dept. F-18, Larchmont, N. Y. 





The Favorite Fifty is a semi- 
annual survey systematically 
and carefully compiled by Vick- 
ers Associates, Inc. Among 
newspapers and magazines it is 
published exclusively by Forses. 

It shows, by dollar value, the 
listed stocks most popular with 
professional management and 
the relative standing of these 
stocks over a period of five 
years. Stocks owned by less 
than 15 Investment Companies 
and individual blocks of stock 
held for control, or what ap- 
pears to be a similar purpose, 
have been omitted. 
INVESTMENT Company Portfolios at 
midyear 1956 showed many changes 
in make-up from the year-end 1955. 
The current Favorite Fifty, the fifty 
listed stocks most popular with pro- 
fessional management, has a market 
value of approximately $3.2 billion 
vs. total security holdings of about 
$15 billion owned by investment com- 
panies. These investments are owned 
by 66 Closed-end Investment Com- 
panies and over 150 Mutual Funds. 





No. of 
Value inv. Cos. 
(Millions) Holding 

Standard Oil (N. J.) 156.5 103 
International Paper 119.7 60 
Amerada Petroleum 105.1 40 
The Texas Co. 104.3 73 
General Motors 103.1 80 
US Steel 98.1 77 
Standard of Calif. 97.0 68 
Aluminium, Ltd. 95.6 65 
Continental Oil 94.5 62 
Bethlehem Steel 93.0 59 
Gulf Oil 92.6 66 
du Pont 86.6 77 
IBM 82.9 52 
General Electric 80.8 85 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 72.5 63 
Goodrich (B. F.) 71.1 56 
Union Carbide 70.5 79 
Phillips Petroleum 65.5 79 
ALCOA 63.9 48 
National Lead 62.6 43 
AT&T 60.2 66 
Sinclair 58.9 55 
Socony Mobil 58.7 75 
Kennecott 58.5 64 
Armco Steel 55.7 44 
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Oils Again Gain in Popularity 


EXPERT’S CHOICE 


(Favorite Fifty listed in order of $ value invested) 


ieee Re ae ee ee me @ | 


by SYDNEY G. VICKERS 


While there were 
many changes in 
the favored invest- 
ments, the undis- 
puted leader of the 
Favorite Fifty is 
still Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, with 103 Investment 
Companies holding 2,739,400 shares— 
market value as of June 30th, $156 
million. In fact, the oil stocks as a 
whole improved their positions over 
the previous survey. Amerada moved 
from 7th place to 3rd, Texas Company 
from 6th to 4th, Standard California 
from 9th to 7th. A newcomer to the 
group was Texas Pacific Coal & Oil 
in 46th position. Socony, Shell and 
Superior were the only Oil stocks to 
move down in dollar rank. The Oil 
and Natural Gas group as a whole 
represented about 24.6% of the dollar 
value of the Favorite Fifty or about 
$1.1 billion, a very sizable investment 
in a total of 15 stocks. Among the 
Favorite Fifty, oils were clearly the 
favorite industry group. 

Newcomers to the Favorite Fifty 
were Dow Chemical, not a stranger 








$ No. 
Value inv. Cos. 
(Millions) Holding 


Santa Fe Railway 54.5 59 
Reynolds Metals 53.4 21 
Standard (Indiana) 52.4 46 
Firestone 50.5 28 
Louisiana Land & Explor. Co. 47.5 27 
North American Avi. 47.4 46 
Shell Oil 46.2 48 
Southern Railway 44.0 34 
US Gypsum 43.4 29 
Republic Steel 42.6 49 
Dow Chemical 42.0 48 
Phelps Dodge 41.7 39 
Superior Oil (Callif.) 41.5 15 
Internat. Nickel of Canada 41.3 44 
Rayonier 40.3 27 
General Public Utilities 39.5 53 
Minn. Mining & Mfg. 39.4 31 
Monsanto 39.1 55 
Cities Service 38.6 40 


Central & South West Corp. 37.9 49 
Texas Pacific Coal & Oil 37.4 15 


Texas Utilities 37.3 41 
Crown Zellerbach 36.9 33 
Halliburton Oil 35.4 34 
Illinois Central R. R. 35.2 38 
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to this list, in 36th place. Dow’s re- 
turn to the list was brought about by 
an increase in holdings of 70,000 
shares making the total holdings 549,- 
000 shares. International Nickel, 
whose last appearance in the Favorite 
Fifty was in 53, showed heavy buy- 
ing to put this stock in 39th place. 
The same is true of Rayonier now in 
40th place. Minnesota Mining, close 
to the favored group over the last few 
years, made its debut in 42nd spot. 
Other new faces in the Favorite Fifty 
are Texas Pacific Coal & Oil, Texas 
Utilities, and Halliburton. 

Among the missing from the Fav- 
orite Fifty, -and for the first time 
since this survey has been published, 
is Sears, Roebuck. The selling of ap- 
proximately 175,000 shares since our 
last issue dropped Sears from 32nd 
rank out of the list completely. Our 
own records indicate that Sears was 
the number one stock in 1940. Our 
first published Favorite Fifty shows 
that Sears was in 8th position in 48 
when 1.96% of the outstanding stock 
was held by the Investment Com- 
panies. As of June this percent of 
outstanding shares had dropped to 
1.36%. Two rails also dropped out of 
the favored group. Union Pacific and 
Seaboard Airline. Westinghouse was 
another casualty when Investment 
managements decreased their hold- 
ings in this company by about 100,- 
000 shares. Also missing from our 
previous Favorite Fifty: RCA, Allied 
Chemical and Youngstown Sheet. 

The greatest number of Investment 
Companies holding any one of the 
favored stocks was the 103 funds 
holding Standard of Jersey. Other 
leaders were General Electric, held 
by 85 funds; General Motors, held by 
80; Union Carbide and Phillips Pe- 
troleum, each with 79. 


The stock with the largest number | 


of shares held also was Standard of 
Jersey with 2.7 million. General 
Motors followed with 2.3 million, and 
Standard California was third with 
1.9 million shares. The largest per- 
centage of outstanding stock was held 
in Texas Pacific Coal & Oil with 
24.5%, Rayonier 22%, and Illinois 
Central 17.5%. 

Some of the noteworthy shifts in 
position on the down side were Gen- 
eral Motors dropping to 5th from 
2nd spot. The decrease in holdings 
amounted to about 300,000 shares and 
the number of Investment Compa- 
nies slipped from 88 to 80. Du Pont 
also lost some of its popularity falling 
from 3rd place to 12th with a 50,000 
share decrease. Bethlehem Steel de- 
clined from 4th to 10th, General Elec- 
tric from 11th to 14th, and Kennecott 
from 21st to 24th in spite of an in- 
crease in holdings of about 40,000 

(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 49) 
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share for share basis, 





Kidde 


September 27, 1956. 








This is not an offer of these Securities for sale. The Exchange Offer is made only by the Prospectus. | 


Exchange Offer to Holders of Capital Stock of 
American Automobile Insurance Company 


1, 
The American Insurance Company 


(Par Value $2.50 per Share) 


The 1,750,000 shares of capital stock of The American Insurance 
Company are offered by it to the holders of all the 1,750,000 shares 
of capital stock of American Automobile Insurance Company on a 


forth in the Prospectus. The Exchange Offer will expire at 3:00 
P.M. Central Daylight Saving Time on October 15, 1956 unless 
such expiration date is extended as provided in the Prospectus. 


Copies of the Prospectus are obtainable from the undersigned only in 
States in which the undersigned is legally authorized to act as a dealer 
in securities and in which such Prospectus may be legally distributed. 


750,000 Shares 


Capital Stock 


subject to the terms and conditions as set 


r, Peabody & Co. 





































Capital is needed in expanding California, and 
we know where to place it for you to your best 
advantage! Earn up to 100 per cent more than 
bank interest with the positive safety of an account 

‘insured to $10,000 by U.S. Government agency. 


No cost to invest. No charge for our service. For 
personal savings, corporations, unions, pension funds. 


Also legal for trust funds. 





WRITE FOR 


INFORMATION 


AVERY L. EPPLER and CO. 
Dept. 2, Russ Building, San Francisco, Calif. 














T. ROWE PRICE 
GROWTH STOCK FUND, 
- 


OBJECTIVE: Long term growth of ae ese drsndenril 


principal and income. 


OFFERING PRICE: Net asset value eo tile Gay Godiened © come, 
per share without addition of Forty-Two and One-Half Cents 


any sales load or commission. = || tal stock of the Company, pay- 


Prospectus on request 
Dept. B 


10 Light Street Baltimore 2, Md. September 20, 1956 








Sn eR TREN oa — 


CONSOLIDATED 
INC. NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 





DIvIpEND No. 35 


Tux BOARD OF DIRECTORS 





(42%4¢) per share on the capi- 


able on November 15, 1956 to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business October 15, 
1956. 

R. E. PALMER, Secretary 









































Or Dividends? 


Dividends on the stocks of long-estab- 
lished companies offer the slow-but- 
almost-sure way of obtaining a return 
on your investments. BUT risk capital 
—invested in low-priced stocks of a 
sound, new company offers opportuni- 
ties for capital gains that are far larger 
in proportion than dividends. 


There are such companies today 
whose stocks are under $3.00 which 
should be of unusual interest as a 
speculation to capital gains investors. 


For details, fill in and 
mail the coupon below. 





McGrath Securities 


CORPORATION 


Members American Steck Exchange (Assec.) 
10 Wall Street, NW. Y. 5 WH 4-0175 





Please send me information on growth 
stocks: 


Name —— : ia 


LRT SN cE aka 
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de Vegh 


Investing 
Company, 
Inc. 
Capital Stock 


The subscription price is 
the net asset value per 
share. There is no sales load 
or underwriting commission 
payable to anyone. 

Mail the coupon below for 

a copy of casa 


deVegh Investing Company, Inc. 
One Wall Street, New York 5 
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ondly, industry’s 1957 expansion plans 
will not become a practical reality 
until late this year, by which time the 
money situation should have eased 
considerably. Thirdly, our economy 
still possesses tremendous internal 
resiliency, one where individual in- 
dustry soft spots can be offset by 
strength elsewhere. 

In the final analysis, the effective- 
ness of the pessimistic case can be 
negated by an outstandingly attractive 
average price level. In other words, 
price is the acid test of any philosophy 
—with the result that the constructive 
case would be stronger at say 480 in 
the Dow than 500. Meanwhile, with 
selectivity still the key to success, the 
individual opportunity can not be 
overlooked. 

The decline in the bond market pre- 
sents many intriguing opportunities, 
not only for the long-term investor 
who is tempted by better than 4% 
yields but the short-term speculator, 
too. In particular, the tight money 
situation has resulted in considerable 
forced selling in the field of converti- 
ble bonds. This brings to mind M. 
Lowenstein & Sons, Inc. 434% con- 
vertible debentures of 1981 now sell- 
ing around 84-85. While the conver- 
sion feature into roughly 35 shares 
common steck is not immediately in- 
teresting, the facts remain that the 
bonds are extremely well protected 
and the company is one of the best 
managed in the industry. This year’s 
earnings will compare very favor- 
ably with 1955 if non-recurring profits 
included in last year’s results are ex- 
cluded from consideration. 

The strong prospect of a pick-up in 
auto sales brings to mind the Budd 
Company, now selling around 18-19. 
This company has diversified its ac- 
tivities outside the automobile parts 
field and this year’s earnings probably 
will be in the area of $2.50—$2.75 per 
share vs. $3.34 per share in 1955—a 
decline which was inevitable. But the 
important consideration is that the 
1957 outlook is good. The yield is 
interesting in relation to the $1.40 an- 
nual dividend rate and second-half 
1956 earnings probably will be above 
the like year-earlier period. Further- 
more, Budd has plowed back a tre- 
mendous sum into the business in re- 
cent years. 

Air Reduction, an old favorite of this 
column, is another interesting situa- 
tion at levels of around 44-45. Full 
year earnings probably will be in the 
$4—$4.25 area, allowing for full con- 
version of the preferred, as compared 
with $3.21 per share in 1955. As is in- 











dicated by a recent increase in the 








WISCONSIN FUND, 


INC. 


ORGANIZED IN 1924 


A MUTUAL FUND 


A prospectus describing the Fund 
and its shares may be obtained from 
your investment dealer, or write, 


General Distributor 
Edgar, Ricker & Co. 


207 East Michigan Street 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 











GRAIN 


TRADING 


Get specific trade advices twice each 
week. Get special buy-sell bulletins. 
Get the weekly Commodity Letter with 
background analysis to show how we 
arrived at our specific recommenda 


tions. 
All For $1 

Including 4 Issues 
See Commodity Advisor’s profit record 
now—we will send you our complete 
trading record for 1954 and 6 months 
1955. Learn why many people are mov- 
ing investments into the grain market. 

Send $1 for Offer DD-25 

THE COMMODITY ADVISOR 

431 S. Dearborn 

Chicago 5, Illinois 





LOW-PRICE LIFE INSURANCE STOCK 


about $1112 a share 
A fast-growing Eastern 
life insurance company 


¢ Insurance in force up 100% in last 5 years 
¢ Capital & surplus up 300% in last 5 years 
¢ Admitted assets up 100% in last 5 years 
e 5 stock dividends paid in last 3 years 


Write for FREE Report 
ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO. 


Members: Phila.-Balto. Stock Exchange 
1516 LOCUST STREET PHILA. 2, PA. 














Our “‘GUIDE to INVESTMENT 
COMPANY PORTFOLIOS” shows: 


Buying-Selling-Holdings 
of Investment Companies 
& “The Favorite Fifty”’ 


Write for free descriptive Booklet F 
and “The Favorite Fifty” 


VICKERS ASSOCIATES, INC. 
52 Wall St., New York 5 Digby 4-8040 
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dividend rate to $2, the 1957 outlook 
suggests further improvement. The 
company has not yet had the full 
benefits of its very important new 
Calvert City plant and oxygen capac- 
ity is being increased next year. Air 
Reduction is an old “blue chip” that 
lost favor in the 1940s but which has 
re-gained investor esteem in the 1950s. 

Pfizer has just announced a new 
multi-spectrum drug which has been 
found effective against a wider range 
of disease bacteria than any other 
drug. While the new drug, which is 
commanding respect in trade circles, 
probably will not be a factor in 1956 
earnings, it could be an important con- 
tributor to next year’s results. Mean- 
while, Pfizer, around 49, is one of the 
cheapest of the drug stocks what with 
a 1956 earnings potential of $3.50 per 
share which would compare with 
profits of $2.94 per share last year. 

The steel industry has applications 
pending for rapid amortization of the 
new facilities now being erected 
Washington reports are that there is 
at least an even chance the applica- 
tions for accelerated tax amortization 
will be approved. This means the high 
cash earning power will be boosted. 
Equally interesting, the steel business 
is excellent even though the auto com- 
panies have not yet become aggressive 
buyers. In particular, there is a short- 
age of plates and structurals, items 
used in shipbuilding and roadbuilding, 
two businesses with an obviously bril- 
liant outlook. All of which brings to 
mind Bethlehem Steel, around 163- 
164. For one thing, the company’s 
1956 earnings, which are likely to du- 
plicate the $18.09 per share reported in 
1955, do not have the benefit of its 
important shipbuilding division. More- 
over, Bethlehem is one of the nation’s 
largest producers of structurals. 

Hussman Refrigerator, the nation’s 
largest producer of frozen food dis- 
play cabinets, adjustable steel shelv- 
ing, etc. for the chain store field, has 
just announced a 2-for-1 split and an 
increase in the dividend rate. The new 
common stock, around 24, with an in- 
dicated $1 dividend rate and earnings 
of about $2.40 per share both this year 
and last, is a very interesting specialty 
speculation. For one thing, the com- 
pany is the only one in the industry 
increasing its productive capacity 
sharply, and its business is less de- 
pendent on new store construction 
than appears on the surface. This be- 
cause its equipment is sold on the 
basis of obsolescence, of cost savings. 
Secondly, the fact that the nation is 
eating better and living differently 
means that it is serving*a steadily 
growing market. A constantly rising 
demand for frozen foods obviously 
means a bigger need for refrigerator 
display cabinets. 
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SHOULD YOU HOLD or SELL 
YOUR STOCKS in TODAY’S MARKET? 


Send today for a 5-Weeks' Subscription to our Service! 


Our research experts bring you pertinent, timel 
policy may be altered for the better. 
trial subscription—by air mail—to our complete service. Act now—includes election 


anfermation weekly! Your entire 
ust $2 will bring you a full 5-week 


INVESTORS RESEARCH CO., 922 Laguna St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Please send me 5 weeks of your service. I enclose $2. 











HOW TO MAKE 
SHREWD SPECULATIONS 


in stocks under $5 


Now you can get revealing reports giving 
analysis and opinion on investment bar- 
gains in little-known stocks. These are 
stocks of HIGH-GRADE companies that 
are well managed, have good earnings 
Prospects, yet are overlooked by the aver- 
age investor. ... We specialize in selecting 
these stocks selling under $5. A. J. G. of 
Westport, Conn., writes: “I now take 4 


other services, but yours is one of the best I 
have seen for the small investor.” FREE 
TRIAL OFFER: No obligation. Just send 
name and address on a postcard—or mail 
coupon below for a full month’s trial sub- 
scription. See for yourself how you may 
benefit from “hidden” stocks that may 
show unusual profits on just a small in- 
vestment. 
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: Please send me your Name 

'SSR reports for 1 Address .......... 
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4th GENERATION of DIAMONDS 
DIAMONDS 10°, Above Wholesale 












— at these exceptionally low low pricest 


82 C . -$3475/4.41 Ct... ..$2100)3.07 Ct... ..$1450 
5.71 Ct. rrr 36 Ct...... -66 Ct...... 1700 
40 Ct...... 5500/4.21 Ct...... ' -04 Ct...... 1200 
5.21 Ct...... 3300) 3.57 Ct...... 2375) 1.53 Ct....... 775 
02 Ct...... 2175) 3.08 Ct...... a a eeeces 450 








Prices shown include mou We will. sen P. E. Tax. 
—— — Mod pe it for ur 

opens ) Emerald ‘uts. 
Others $200 4 410, 000. i. 24 hours daily. 


LEO PEVSNER CO. 


S S. Wabash FRanklin 2-2928 Chicago 








Handle all 
transactions by mail. 
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1 Selected Securities Research, Dept. F-42, Seaford, New York 


State 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 





QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
58th Consecutive Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of 
One Dollar ($1.00) per Share 


$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Forty Cents (40¢) per Share 


Declared — Sept. 6, 1956 
Record Date — Sept. 20, 1956 
Payment Date —Sept. 30, 1956 
A. R. Cahill 
Vice President, Financial Division 





PHOSPHATE ® POTASH * PLANT FOODS * CHEMICALS 
INDUSTRIAL MINERALS © AMINO PRODUCTS 
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& LIGHT COMPANY 


PORTLAND, OREGON 








Dividend Notice 


Quarterly dividends of $1.25 per share on the 5% pre- 
ferred stock, $1.13 per share on the 4.52% serial pre- 
ferred stock, and 37 cents per share on the common 
stock of Pacific Power & Light Company have been 
declared for payment October 10, 1956, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business September 29, 1956. 


September 12, 1956 


H. W. Millay, Secretary 


= 















DIVIDEND 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Framingham, Mass. 
EXTRA DIVIDEND 
A stock dividend on the Com- 
mon s of Company will be 
on Oct. 26, 1956, to 
of record a 17, 1956. 


American 5S 
Sept. 17, 1956. 


R. N. Wallis, Treasurer 


Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 62}4c per share on 
$ the capital stock of the Company payable 
NO e October 15, 1956 to stockholders of record 
? © at the close of business September 28, 1956. 

$ The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


September 11, 1956 














PACIFIC GAS and ELECTRIC Co. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 163 


The Board of Directors on September 
12, 1956, declared a cash dividend for 
the third quarter of the year of 60 
cents per share upon the Company's 
common capital stock. This dividend 
will be paid by check on October 15, 
1956, to common stockholders of record 
at the close of busi on Septemb 
28, 1956. 


K. C. Cuaisrensen, Treasurer 
San Francisco, California 












J. KENTON EISENBREY 
Secretary 





FEDERAL PAPER BOARD CO., Inc. 


Common & Preferred Dividends: 


The Board of Directors of Federal 
Paper Board Company, Inc. has this 
day declared the following quarterly 
dividends: 
45¢ per share on Common Stock. 
2834¢ share on the 4.6% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock. 
Common stock dividends are payable 
October 15, 1956 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business October 
2, 1956. 
Dividends on the 4.6% Cumulative 
$25 par value Preferred Stock are pay- 
able December 15, 1956 to stock- 
holders of record November 30, 1956. 
ROBERT A, WALLACE 
Vice President and Secretary 
September 20, 1956 
Bogota, New Jersey 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40) 


Of the issues tabulated, my favor- 
ites would be Confederation Life, 
Conn. General Life, Crown Life, 
Franklin Life, Kansas City Life, Life 
& Casualty, Lincoln National Life, 
Manufacturers Life and Mass. Pro- 
tective Assn. Statistically, I would 
rate Confederation and Manufacturers 
as the most outstandingly cheap. Lin- 
coln is one of the best all-around life 
insurance investments. Franklin is 
one of the most aggressive of the 
companies, and can be bought at a 
discount through purchase of Great 
American Life Underwriters, which 
has a large stock interest in it. The 
latter stock has a poor market; Frank- 
lin has an exceptionally ready market. 

Most people who own life insurance 
shares still have very large profits 
in them, and those who understand 
the industry are not selling the 
shares of the better companies. The 
case to buy life shares has been im- 
proved (1) by the sharp decline in 
prices for them, (2) by rising interest 
rates which mean that the spread be- 
‘tween what the life companies can 
earn on their investments and what 
they have guaranteed to pay policy 
holders has been increased and will 
increase further, (3) by continued 
good mortality experience, and (4) 
by ever increasing amounts of life 
insurance in force. 

No one buys a life insurance stock 
for income. They are “growth” stocks 
par excellence. On small capitaliza- 
tions there is superimposed a large 
amount of insurance in force, plus a 
huge pool of earnings assets consist- 
ing entirely of the highest grade 
mortgages and securities (largely 
bonds). 

It is my opinion that this is the 
time to buy life insurance issues, and 
not the time to buy shares in fire and 
casualty insurance companies. The 
underwriting experience of the latter 
has been very poor recently whereas 
the underwriting experience of the 
life companies continues highly fa- 
vorable. Remember that most of the 
life insurance contracts written in the 
past 20 years (which represents the 
bulk of the insurance in force) have 
been written on the assumption of 
lower interest rates than those now 
prevailing and on the assumption of 
an underwriting experience less fa- 
vorable than is being realized. 

If this Suez situation worsens, it 
seems a foregone conclusion that the 
earnings of domestic oil companies 
will increase sharply, and that the 
present relatively large stocks of gas- 
oline will be forgotten. . . . Industrial 
Rayon, paying $3 and selling under 
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40; Sheller Mfg., paying $1.80 and 
selling around 21; and International 
Silver, paying $4 and selling around 
54, look like deserving better high 
yield for those who can afford the 
risks a high yield implies. . . . Ford 
Motor and Chrysler apparently will 
have their 1957 models in the hands 
of dealers well ahead of General 
Motors. The new cars are understood 
to be highly attractive and will be 
introduced into a fairly bare retail 
dealer inventory situation. Good 
fourth-quarter earnings would seem 
assured. Chrysler already is up 13 
points from the year’s low. . . . To 
repeat a former recommendation, it 
seems to me that there is almost an 
open-and-shut case for the bank 
shares now. Interest rates are higher 
and rising and, in the long run, prob- 
ably more credit will be made avail- 
able, especially to the big city banks. 
I like Chase Manhattan, First Na- 
tional City and Manufacturers Trust. 


VICKERS 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


shares and an increase in dollar value 
of $8 million over the previous Fa- 
vorite Fifty. Goodrich, with holdings 
smaller by 50,000 shares, lost 6 places 
to the 16th ranking. 

Shifts in position on the upside 
have been numerous also. Interna- 
tional Paper, one of the top stocks in 
the Favorite Fifty for the past ten 
years, moved from number 5 spot to 
2nd. The buying of almost 100,000 
shares of Aluminium sent this stock 
from 13th to 8th place, and an increase 
of about 40,000 shares. Alcoa ad- 
vanced to 19th rank, advancing 11 
notches. Nine additional funds were 
holding International Business Ma- 
chines and this company went into 
the 13th place. American Telephone 
showed gains in number of companies 
holding as well as the number of 
shares owned and gained the 21st spot. 

You cannot get away from dol- 
lars. It is not the number of shares 
that are owned nor the number of 
funds that own a given security that 
should be considered of prime im- 
portance, but rather the number of 
dollars professional management sees 
fit to have invested at any one time in 
any one stock, provided, as pointed out 
above, the purpose is not control or a 
similar reason. The managers of these 
Investment Companies live in glass 
houses. Their results are readily seen. 
This is the only country in the world 
in which this type of information is 
available so readily to John Q. In- 
vestor. Our idea in compiling the 
Favorite Fifty is to make the crux of 
this data available to the mass of in- 
vestors in handy and convenient form. 


ForseEs, ocToser, 1, 1956 








A Diversified Closed-End 
Investment Company 


Third Quarterly Dividends 


30 cents a share 
or the COMMON STOCK 


672 cents a share on the 
$2.70 PREFERRED STOCK 
Payable October 1, 1956 
Record Date Sept. 18, 1956 


Kenneth H. Chalmers 
Secretary 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


Broap Street InvesTING 
CorPorATION 
A Diversified Mutual Fund 
20 CENTS A SHARE 


Payable September 30, 1956 
To Shareholders of Record 
September 12, 1956 


Kenneth H. Chalmers 
Secretary 


Broadway. New York 6, N. Y. 








Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 


COMMON STOCK 
Dividend No. 187 
60 cents per share; 


PREFERENCE STOCK, 

4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
Dividend No. 38 

26 cents per share; 


PREFERENCE STOCK, 

4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
Dividend No. 34 

281, cents per share. 


The above dividends are pay- 
able October 31, 1956, to stock- 
holders of record October 5. 
Checks will be mailed from 
the Company's office in Los 
Angeles, October 31. 


P. C, HALE, Treasurer 
September 10, 1956 





























COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at 
meeting held today de- 
clared the regular quarterly 
cash dividend of thirty 
(30¢) cents per share on its 
Common Stock and Voting 
Trust Certificates for com- 
mon stock, payable October 
30, 1956 to stockholders of 
record October 1, 1956. 


A. SCHNEIDER, 
= First Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
New York, September 11, 1956 
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LOEW'S INCORPORATED 
QQ EERE a de 


per share on the out 
Common Stock of the Company. 
able on September 30, |1956, to stoc! 
Rolders “ad sree at ee close A pusinees on 
tem hecks wi mailed. 
_ CHARLES ( Ay MOSKOWITZ 
Vice Pres. & Treasurer 




















The Bowater Paper 
Corporation Limited 


NOTICE OF INTERIM DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors at a meeting held September 13, 1956 
declared an interim dividend in respect of the year ending 
December 31, 1956 of 414 per cent on the Ordinary Stock 
equivalent to 1214 cents per £ 1 stock unit. The dividend will 
be paid, less British income tax, on October 29, 1956 to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on September 


15, 1956. 
London, England. 


— 
——S—- 


R. KNIGHT, Secretary. 


= The Bowater Organization 


— United States of America Great Britain Canada Australia 
——_—-_> South Africa Republic of Ireland Norway Sweden 








ON THE 


THOUGHTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 





God grants liberty only to those 
who love it and are always ready to 
guard and defend it. Let our object 
be our country. And, by the bless- 
ing of God, may that country itself 
become a vast and splendid monu- 
ment, not of oppression and terror, 


but of wisdom, of peace, and of 

liberty, upon which the world may 

gaze with admiration forever! 
—DAanrIEL WEBSTER. 


It is better to have a right destroyed 
than to abandon it because of fear. 
—PuHILLir MANN. 


In seasons of tumult and discord 
bad men have most power; mental 
and moral excellence require peace 
and quietness. —Tacitus. 


The toxin of fatigue has been dem- 
onstrated; but the poisons generated 
by evil temper and emotional excess 
over non-essentials have not yet been 
determined, although without a doubt 
they exist. Fxplosions of temper, emo- 
tional cyclones, and needless fear and 
panic over disease or misfortune that 
seldom materialize, are simply bad 
habits. By proper ventilation and il- 
lumination of the mind it is possible to 
cultivate tolerance, poise and real 
courage without being a _ bromide- 
taker. —METCHNIKOFF. 


Whoever will be free must make 
himself free. Freedom is no fairy gift 
to fall into a man’s lap. What is free- 
dom? To have the will to be respon- 
sible for one’s self. —STIRNER. 


Life is a magic vase filled to the 
brim; so made that you cannot dip 
into it nor draw from it; but it over- 
flows into the hand that drops treas- 
ures into it—drop in malice and it 
overflows hate; drop in charity and it 
overflows love. —RUuSsKIN. 


There is no Sure Thing, but the 
surest is a good job well attended to, 
for steady promotion is almost cer- 
tain; and no one can help you in 
holding a good job except Old Man 
You. Some say an active commercial 
club, an up-and-coming community, 
a good pastor, a reform administra- 
tion at Washington, are necessary; 
others say a man is made by his wife 
or mother, but Old Man You really 
does it, or doesn’t do it; many teach 
what is called good sense, but only 
you may acquire it. —Epb. Howe. 


A principle of policy once estab- 
lished, be it sound or unsound, is 
almost sure, through evolution, to 
exert an influence far beyond that 
created at the time of its original 
inception. —ALFRED P. SLOAN, Jr. 


It is a thousand times better to have 
commonsense without education than 
to have education without common- 
sense. —Rosert G. INGERSOLL. 





B. C. FORBES: 


This is especially for men who 
have long borne the main bur- 
den of piloting a business. If 
you haven’t already done so, 
start shedding some of your re- 
sponsibilities. If you are the 
president, consider becoming 
chairman and picking a younger 
executive to fill the presidential 
chair. And when you have done 
so, for heaven’s sake don’t per- 
sist in handling everything 
yourself. Few men like to ad- 
mit that they are no longer as 
“good” as they used to be. But 
the cold fact is that age lessens 
energy, dulls imagination and 
initiative. Try to overcome the 
thought that you are indispen- 
sable. Persistence in leading a 
strenuous life, after passing 
middle-age, more often than 
not shortens life. So, bring 
yourself to relaxing your grip, 
to transferring some of your 
burdens to younger shoulders. 
Be your age! Take it easy! 











Respectable men and women con- 
tent with the good and easy living are 
missing some of the most important 
things in life. Unless you give your- 
self to some great cause you haven't 
even begun to live. 

—Wiu1am P. Merritt, D.D. 


We are tempted to use God when 
we ought to be used by God. 
—SHERMAN S. Rostinson, D.D. 


All that I have accomplished, or 
expect or hope to -accomplish, . has 
been, and will be by that plodding, 
patient, persevering process of accre- 
tion which builds the ant heap parti- 
cle by partiecle,-thought- by thought, 
fact by fact. If I was ever actuated by 
ambition its highest and warmest 
aspiration reached no further than 
the hope to set before the young men 
of any country an example in em- 
ploying those invaluable fragments of 
time called “odd moments.” 

—E.iavu Borritr. 


Life is the acceptance of responsi- 
bilities or their evasion; it is a busi- 
ness of meeting obligations or 
avoiding them. To every man the 
choice is continually being offered, 
and by the manner of his choosing 
you may fairly measure him. 

—Ben Ames WILLIAMS. 


Morale is when your hands and feet 
keep on working when your head says 
it can’t be done. 

—ADMIRAL BEN MOREEL. 


I’ve never met a person, I don’t 
care what his condition, in whom I 
could not see possibilities. I don’t 
care how much a man may consider 
himself a failure, I believe in him, for 
he can change the thing that is wrong 
in his life anytime he is prepared and 
ready to do it. Whenever he de- 
velops the desire, he can take away 
from his life the thing that is defeat- 
ing it. The capacity for reformation 
and change lies within. 

—Dr. Preston BRADLEY. 


One of the greatest victories you can 
gain over a man is to beat him at 
politeness. —JosH BILLINGS. 


The world is as large as the range 
of one’s interests. A narrow-minded 
man has a narrow outlook. The walls 
of his world shut out the broader 
horizon of affairs. Prejudice can 
maintain walls that no invention can 
remove. —JOSEPH JASTROW. 


Don’t part with your illusions. 
When they are gone you may still 
exist, but you have ceased to live. 

—Mark Twain. 








More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. Deluxe edition, $7.50. 








A Text... 


Sent in by J. W. Laufer, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. What’s your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 


But let every man prove his own work, and 
then shall he have rejoicing in himself alone, 
and not in another. 


—GALATIANS 6:4 
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